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THE VICTORIAN AGE 


ONSIDERABLE benefit might result to this 

country if the apparent pessimism in Dean Inge’s 

Rede Lecture for 1922, which has just been 

issued in book form by the Cambridge University 
Press, were accepted as a red flag signalling danger. In 
the teeth of much uninstructive sneering at the Victorian 
Era, the author cites Professor Lecky, a historian with 
some practical experience of politics, as stating deliberately 
his opinion that no country was ever better governed than 
England between 1832 and 1867. The Dean is especially 
insistent that this was true of internal affairs. His first 
point is that those who paid the taxes were also those who 
imposed them, leaving the reader to draw the inference 
that the government is sure to be bad when those who 
spend the money are not those who find it. He considers 
that political life then was purer than it had been before 
and purer than it was afterwards. The House of Commons 
was certainly held in much higher respect. Great men 
led it, and their speeches were read and considered in the 
family, discussed at the clubs and treated generally with 
the respect due to the words of those who represented the 
people. With the extension of the franchise a great deal of 
this passed away. It became the custom in the House of 
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Commons to speak to the Press gallery as much as to the 
members and generally to pose before the electors. ‘The 
element of drama was supplied by the effect of two men 
of very great eminence facing one another in the House 
of Commons. Gladstone was not only the political opponent 
of Disraeli, but a contrast to him alike in mind, body and 
even in temperament. The debates were more readable 
than they are to-day, because the disputants were far 
more in earnest. People often say nowadays that after 
the Napoleonic wars there was just the same tura 
towards revolution that is discernible at the preseut 
moment, but Chartism was a very mild form of the Red 
revolution on the Continent. 

Dean Inge puts his finger on a weak spot when he 
shows that the conditions which made the ‘fortunes «f 
England in the nineteenth century no longer exist. The 
opening and developing of the Atlantic trade deprived 
the Mediterranean ports of their pride of place ; the great 
commercial seaway was now across the Atlantic. England, 
with her geographical situation and the good harbours on 
her western coasts, was in a position to obtain full benefit 
of this, and we were helped still further by having a long 
start over all our rivals and the possession of great coal- 
fields and iron-fields close together. Labour was cheap 
and good, and manufacturers capable and energetic. In 
racing parlance, we had a good start and no weight to 
carry. The war has deprived us of those advantages, and 
in the race for international trade we must go back to scratch 
with all the other competitors. The establishment of 
foreign trade is being made difficult in other ways. The 
countries with whom we used to conduct it are impoverished, 
and there is a tendency among them all to try to be as 
self-contained as possible. In other words, instead of 
paying us to make their goods, they want to do the 
manufacturing themselves, and hence it will be very 
difficult to recover the position that has been lost. 
“‘ Henceforth,” says the Dean, “ we shall have to compete 
with other nations on unprivileged conditions. It is 
useless to lament the inevitable, but it is foolish to shut 
our eyes to it. The Victorian Age was the culminating 
point of our prosperity.” Of course, it would be easy to 
exaggerate the importance of what Dean Inge says. There 
is an accent in it perilously akin to prophecy, and prophecy 
is not esteemed of the very highest value in a world in 
which it is the unexpected that happens. 

It is not in material prosperity but in spiritual 
phenomena that we have the means of comparing one age 
with another. Dean Inge makes the ingenious suggestion 
that we would be able to make our comparisons better if 
we followed the rule of Thomas Carlyle, who used to set 
up a portrait of the man whom he was describing in front 
of him on his writing-table. The Dean’s suggestion is 
that we try to appraise the Victorian Era by first obtaining 
a collection of the heads of eminent Victorians in photo- 
graphs or engravings. He would have us set up in a row 
the portraits of Tennyson, Charles Darwin, Gladstone, 
Manning, Newman, Martineau, Lord Lawrence, Burne- 
Jones. It is an interesting suggestion, but a curious list. 
Still, without analysing the individuals, it is possible to 
agree with Dean Inge when he says that no Age could bo:st 
of more magnificent types of the human countenance 
than the reign of Queen Victoria. It is curious that 
Tennyson reigned in his own sphere of poetry nearly as 
long as Queen Victoria did on her throne. So far so go: d, 
but it must be admitted that the Dean is not very happy 
when he touches upon literature, and he does not recoi- 
mend Tennyson to us when he says: ‘“ He condemned 
Guinevere and Lancelot as any sound moralist would 
condemn them.” ‘‘ Any sound moralist” is a dubicus 
phrase and seems to suggest a line below which sit the 
sound moralist, the sound business man and a great many 
that are akin to these, of whom much has been heard during 
the war; but above them sits Genius, and between them 
and Genius there ever was and ever will be a great gulf 
fixed. Here Dean Inge takes his place on the side of 
the Philistines. 
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dl HE King’s message to his people after his solemn 
pilgrimage to the graves is one of the most 
eloquent that has ever come from the lips 
of aking. Some of the phrases in it might have 

boon written by the greatest of epic poets. Such 

a sentence is “ the whole circuit of the earth is girdled 

vith the graves of our dead,” and what can be finer 

than the enumeration of districts which follows? The 
ue of proper names is almost Miltonian. ‘ Beyond 
the stately cemeteries of France, across Italy, through 

Eastern Europe in well-nigh unbroken chain they stretch, 

passing over the holy Mount of Olives itself to the furthest 

shores of the Indian and Pacific Oceans—from Zeebrugge 
to Coronel, from Dunkirk to the hidden wildernesses of 

East Africa.” ‘That was only the opening of an address 

coloured with the hues of sympathy and imagination. 

It was followed by a speech in which a very deep and solemn 

thought was expressed. 







‘HE first point was that the dead are at rest in the keeping 

of a tried and generous friend, and their work is not 
done because in the future this “‘ massed multitude of silent 
witnesses to the desolation of war ” must be “ potent advo- 
cates of peace upon earth through the years to come.” It 
was a truly Royal declaration made “ beneath the Cross of 
Sacrifice, facing the great Stone of Remembrance ”’ that 
“as our dead were equal in sacrifice, so are they equal in 
honour.” Again, it was a happy thought of the King to 
say how fortunate he was to make this journey “‘ when the 
returning pulse of the year tells of unbroken life that goes 
forward in the face of apparent loss and wreckage.” It 
was a noble speech and deserves to be printed in letters of 
gold. The King’s visit may serve as an example to all who 
are intending to pay a visit to the graves in France and 
Belgium. Great crowds may be expected to do this during 
the coming season, and human nature, being what it is, it is 
impossible to expect otherwise than that some will go in 
the spirit of mere trippers and sightseers. We hope the 
great body of them will refrain from anything so flippant. 
They are performing in their own way a service of remem- 
brance and affection for the dead who fought for them and 
now are asleep. For the credit of the country we trust 
that the example of reverence set by the King will be 
widely followed. 


‘THE death a week ago of Sir Walter Raleigh, Professor 

of English literature at Oxford, came as a real loss to 
thousands of young men who admired him and made a 
comrade of him. Beyond all else he was a man, and loved 
our Golden Age not only for its literature but for its men, 
such as his namesake, and perhaps he is best known for his 
splendid (there is no other word for it) preface to Hakluyt’s 
“Voyages.” It is fitting that he, like so many of the Eliza- 


bethans, should have died, if not upon, yet as a result of, a 
voyage of discovery. 


In search of material for his official 
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history of the war in the air, he had gone, during the Easter 
Vacation, to Baghdad, only to return, a fortnight ago, 
with his health fatally undermined by typhoid. He was 
a man who, once seen, could never be forgotten ; tall, 
delicately made, with very fine features, his conversation 
was characteristic. The wit and kindly humour that turned 
his speech or lectures to pure delight did not, however, 
appear with frequency in his writings. There is no need 
for them in pages that by their deep learning and clarity 
sparkle like running water. His little volumes on “ Style ” 
and “ Wordsworth ” and on certain of the Elizabethan poets 
will live, but the charming personality is dead. He was 
born in 1861. 


A TYPICAL Welshman, Mr. W. Abraham, has not been 
long in following an equally typical Northumbrian to 
the grave. ‘The two men had very much the same history ; 
one began in childhood to work in the mines near Morpeth, 
the other did the same in the Rhondda Valley. Both of 
them gained their first public experience and public success 
in connection with the Trades Union, and they remained 
faithful to the Union as it was in their youth, not feeling 
or expressing much sympathy with the extraordinary powers 
demanded by it in later years. ‘They did not think that 
a Trades Union was an organisation meant for public life. 
Its true function lay in arranging wages and conditions for 
the miners. Mabon, the son of Wales, as Mr. Abraham was 
called, had his own methods of achieving popularity, or 
rather, fortune had bestowed gifts upon him to secure that 
end. Everyone knows he had a very fine voice, and the 
musical gatherings for which Wales is famous never used 
to be considered all they ought to be unless he was present. 
He had a great deal of the Gaelic humour about him, and 
at the back of it a calculating head that would not have 
disgraced the canniest of the canny Scots. It would be 
good for Wales if the miners could send more men like him 
into Parliament 
TO A WOODPECKER. 
In Springtime. 
What are you doing, 
You gay, green fellow ? 
Laughing and chuckling 
There in the orchard. 
Tell me your story, 
That I may laugh too, 
And chuckle with you, 
As I watch you go zig-a-zag, 
Down in the orchard. 


“I have no song to trill, or sing 

Like other birds, all through the Spring. 

A Jester I! in crimson cap. 

(‘I have a tale,’ an’ ‘J could tell.’) 

My bill’s tip tap takes place of bell. 

You'll hear’ it half a mile away, 

With laughs and chuckles through the day.” 


Say, is it true that you can bring 
A Lost Love to a maid again ? 
Deserted maid, who weeps forlorn, 
Sighing the night into the morn. 


This tale, the great Theocritus told 

Of you! and men and maids of old. 

Come Jester—with your cap and bell 

You hold the secret !—(you can tell, 

But will you ?) Why you laugh and chuckle ? 





Stay ! stay! Come back! 
You gay, green fellow ! 
ANNE TEMPLE. 


NCE more we are reminded by the Observer that 

““ Comparisons are odorous.”” Our contemporary has 
taken Dean Inge literally and reprints the following passage 
in his speech, “ Let them set up in a row good portraits 
of Tennyson, Charles Darwin, Gladstone, Manning, 
Newman, Martineau, Lord Lawrence, Burne-Jones, and, 
if they like, a dozen lesser luminaries, and ask themselves 
candidly whether men of this stature are any longer among 
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us. Since the golden age of Greece no age could boast 
so,many magnificent types of the human countenance as 
the reign of Queen Victoria.” It is an interesting thing 
to do, but would be more interesting if there was any 
universal agreement about who were the greatest six of the 
Victorians and who are the greatest six of the present 
moment, and besides, who is to choose the photographs, 
because the photograph is often either a flatterer or a 
libeller. If you add a little to one face and take a little 
from another, the proportions become altogether changed. 
In the pictures chosen by our contemporary, Gladstone is 
compared with Lloyd George, Tennyson with John Mase- 
field, Carlyle with Bernard Shaw, Darwin with Sir J. J. 
Thomson, Burne-Jones with Augustus John and Ruskin 
with H. G. Wells, all of which is very interesting to present, 
but the Observer refrains from any attempt at comparison 
and the example is decidedly one to be copied. 


T will grieve more than his contemporaries to learn 
that Sir Leslie Ward has passed away. His caricatures, 
or ‘humorous portraitures, as the Lord Chancellor 
felicitously called them at the dinner given in Sir Leslie’s 
honour last year, link him with his great contemporaries. 
He had more than the eye of a caricaturist; he had an 
infallible instinct for selecting the most interesting faces for 
his 'drawings. ‘They are still a delight to young and old. 
In the latter a collection revives memories of those who were 
in the first rank among the statesmen, thinkers, lawyers 
and sportsmen of his time, and to the young they give a 
living presentment of the most famous names of a period 
rich in them. Sir Leslie Ward was a man of very excep- 
tional charm, and he has himself explained the method 
by which his art remained kindly when it was most 
illuminating. He studied the faces he had to portray not 
with the idea of ridiculing whatever was weak in them, 
but in order to catch the most characteristic features. 
No‘one could mistake the likeness between the picture 
and subject, and those whom he drew were proud to hang 
the caricature in a place of honour. There are very few 
who have practised this art who could have gathered around 
them such an assembly of victims as dined in honour of 
* Spy ” last November. 


| first really inspiring incident of the cricket season 
was Mr. Fender’s wonderful hitting for Surrey against 
Hampshire, when he made 185 runs in two hours and ten 


minutes. Mr. Fender is not yet at any rate the great bats- 
man that Mr. Jessop was, but he puts on his mantle now 
and again, and when he does the crowd enjoys a period of 
ecstasy such as no ordinarily correct batting and no bowling 
feat, however brilliant, can produce. It is, incidentally, 
rather interesting to observe that Mr. Fender has taken 
this season to playing in spectacles, and on Saturday they 
must have put him in that delightful situation in which 
the cricket ball looks as big as a football. Apart from this 
‘hurricane ” innings perhaps the chief honours of the sea- 
son so far have gone to Cambridge. ‘The eleven there should 
be a very strong one. 


FROM this time onwards till after the Open Champion- 

ships towards the end of June the chief golf com- 
petitions will follow hard on one another’s heels. Last week 
Duncan won the Daily Mail 'Tournament at St. Andrews 
and inflicted on the Old Course the humiliation of being 
at last holed under seventy strokes when in full dress order. 
This week the ladies play their Championship at Prince’s, 
Sandwich, a course which will, if the tees be put far back, 
make them feel at the end of the week as if they had been 
playing wooden club shots ever since they were little girls. 
Miss Leitch and Miss Wethered are in different halves of 
the draw, so that these two giantesses of the game may 
meet in a tremendous battle at the last. On Saturday the 
Amateur International match between England and Scot- 
land is to be revived at Prestwick, and next week comes the 
Amateur Championship. At the moment it seems as if 
the American peril would this year be comparatively slight, 
but our golfers had such a lesson last year that they are not 
likely to sleep quite peacefully in their beds till the last 
invader has been knocked out. 
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RDINARY education may come to a standstill, but 
education with regard to the faking of antiquities has 
a distinct tendency to spread. It is well known that our 
armies in the East found themselves in many districts 
where antiquities could be picked up for next to nothing, 
They had not been raided as our country districts are raided 
by ambassadors from the old curiosity shop. The Professor 
of Assyriology at Oxford directs attention to the establis!- 
ment*of a business in forging antiquities which has sprung 
up in Baghdad and throughout Mesopotamia. Genuine 
inscriptions and antiquities have gone to America, and the 
faking is done for the benefit of English purchasers. Th’s 
sort of thing follows wherever a new ground is opened ou’, 
When our soldiers went seeking for timber or other materi:| 
in secluded parts of Greece, those of them who had know - 
ledge enough to recognise the objects found many ancient 
weapons and other articles in the early days of the war ; 
but some of the other nations of the world have a keener 
scent for anything of that kind than the British, and soon 
made arrangements to buy at very low prices all the genuine 
stuff obtainable. It was then that the clever native came in 
and made the false curios which recently have arrived in 
large quantities in Great Britain. Professor Langdon has 
performed a service in giving this warning. 


GULLS AT CHELSEA. 


To you the Spring, the bliss of trees, 

The rest and shade of leaves and twigs 

Are nothing, 

For you are children of a younger day. 

Now at this mating time 

Your wings are wended in an ancient way, 
Your hearts close welded to a grey primeval love. 
You are not doves 

Holding the sweet green bud in eager beak, 
But with an old sure instinct, 

Older than all things green 

Save the unseemly slime, 

Your wings beat up against the tide of time, 
Back to a frowning rock ; 

And there you’ll couch your oily breasts, 
There lay your eggs, 

There hatch a stock 

Of sweet fair soulless things, 

That in the winter on cold spirit wings 
Hungered and tamed 


Will seek the haunts of men. 
ANNE F. Brown. 


[ N the days of the great Humanists, to whom learning 

and the Latin tongue gave a European freemasonry, 
books were the chief commerce of their intercourse, and a 
great fair was held at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, just off the 
principal highway from north to south and equally accessible 
to the learned of all nations. This fair eventually moved 
to Leipzig, and on May 7th of this year, after a lapse of 
eight years, was revived at Florence, in the Pitti Palace 
and adjoining buildings. The exhibition, for such in 
reality it is, is divided into three parts : that of ancient books, 
rare and curious bindings, woodcuts and engravings is in 
the palace itself; photography as applied to books, and 
cinematography as relating to the education of children, is 
housed in the Palazza Monfinito ; while the fair proper, 
including examples of modern publishing, is in the Royal 
stables of the Pitti Palace. The chief object of the fair 
s “‘to promote among the nations the reciprocal knowledge 
of their book productions, international exchange in all 
matters connected with publication, and to restore national 
characteristics to the art of typography and production.” 
The stables have been magnificently decorated for the 
occasion, and all nations are represented, even the British, 
though our Ambassador, it is said, had some difficulty 
in getting our publishers to recognise their duty. The 
result is that, through his efforts, we ‘‘ compare favourably ” 
with any other nation, and we trust that the consequence 
will be greater attention by publishers to the form and 
artistic appearance of their productions—a branch (if not 
the stem) of their business which many houses seem entirely 
to neglect. 
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THE MIND OF ANIMALS.—IX 


THE MIND OF 


THE SPIDER 


By ProressoR J. ARTHUR ‘THOMSON LL.D., UNIversITy OF ABERDEEN. 


HERE seems to be more individuality in the ways 
of spiders than in those of ants and bees. ‘Their 
behaviour is, no doubt, in great part instinctive, 7.e., 
due to hereditary inborn capacities of going through 
a certain routine, but there is often considerable 
plasticity. Thus the web among the rocks on the seashore 
may be specially adjusted to withstand the prevailing wind, 
and the extra struts and stays point to mind. Every garden 
spider makes the same pattern of web, and the pattern of the 
first made web is the same as that of the last made web—all 
of which has the smack of instinct ; but when a spider keeps 
its vertical web taut by hanging little weights to it, as the 
Hebridean crofter does to keep his thatched roof from being 
lown away, we seem to be on the track of intelligence. More- 
iver, if we watch spiders we see many an illustration of what 
1ay be called tentatives or experiments. They often seem to 
hange their mind. Many a time in a vacant and pensive 
,ood, as Wordsworth said, we have watched a spider descending 
‘om the ceiling towards our couch. One end of its rope is 
‘jstened to the roof, the other end is always being added to 
»m the spinnerets as the spider descends. It is a clever 
ud dignified proce- 
cure. But when the 
soider is swinging in 
: id airin our room we 
ymetimes see it 
change its mind. It 
climbs up its silk rope 
iain, apparently coil- 
ing it in with its 
mouth-parts! It re- 
turns to the ceiling. 
SENSES OF SPIDERS. 
~ Spiders do not 
appreciate flies that 
have been dipped in 
turpentine ; they have 
some taste. They 
sometimes draw nearer 
and nearer to music, 
and there is a story of 
Beethoven’s spider 
that used to descend 
from the ceiling on to 
the musician’s instru- 
ment. But perhaps 
the appeal is often 
from actual vibrations 
rather than from sound 
waves. Their simple 
eyes are very short- 
sighted, and a mother 
spider finds her stolen 
cocoon rather by 
smell than by sight. 
But it is their sense 
of touch that is so exquisite. Very numerous tactile bristles 
on various parts of the body respond to differences in pressure 
and tension ; it is through touch-tidings rather than by sight 
or smell that the spider becomes aware of a visitor to the web. 
The vibrations of the web tell whether the visitor is a fly which 
is welcome, or a wasp which is unwelcome, or one of the spinner’s 
kith and kin, which may or may not be welcome, as the case may 
be. Sometimes, as in the garden spider, the male’s advances 
to his capricious mate may be made by vibrating a thread going 
to her web—a sort of telegraphic mode of courtship which 
has the advantage of leaving an open door of retreat if the lady 
1s not in good humour. In many cases the spider does not 
Wait for booty on the web itself, but lurks in a nest near by, 
receiving tidings by means of a special thread from the taut web. 
There are no animals that surpass spiders in their tactility. 


ADVENTUROUSNESS OF SPIDERS. 

__ There is no limit to the strangeness of the places in which 
spiders take up their abode. Inside the trap of a pitcher 
plant, half full of nauseous digestive fluid, a certain kind of 
spider has made itself at home. It spins its snare a little way 
below the rim of the pitcher and captures the misguided insects 
which explore the treacherous slope. When it is disturbed 
it has been known to dive into the fluid below—and it does not 
even get wet. 
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No type of animal is more thoroughly terrestrial than 
a spider, which breathes dry air as we do. Yet the water spider 
has conquered the difficulties of sub-aquatic life. It manages 
to spin a web at the floor of the pool, mooring it to stones and 
weeds. A special line runs to water-weed on the surface, 
and up and down this the adventurous spinner goes, bringing 
down bubbles of air entangled in the hair of her body, which 
is usually dressed with tiny tags of silk. She looks like a globe 
of quicksilver as she descends. She creeps in below the web 
and brushes off the air. It is caught in the silk canopy, which 
is in this way gradually raised into a dome—a curious antici- 
pation of the diving-bell idea. In that dry chamber under 
water the eggs are laid and the young are reared. What 
seemed impossible is achieved. No doubt the bulk of the 
performance is now engrained or instinctive in the female 
water-spider ; it has become a routine. But there surely was 
some mind in the trials and testings before the enregistration 

Another instance of an adventurousness which has become 
instinctive is seen in the familiar but extraordinary ballooning 
of gossamer spiders. On a fine morning, in autumn especially, 
when there is a slight breeze, many small spiders of certain 
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A YOUNG SPIDER CAN MAKE, WITHOUT APPRENTICESHIP, THE PARTICULAR PATTERN OF WEB THAT IS 
CHARACTERISTIC OF ITS SPECIES. 


kinds mount on gateposts and palings and tall herbs, and, 
standing with their head to the wind, allow four or so threads 
of silk to stream out from the spinnerets. As the threads 
lengthen the wind gets a pull on them; the spider lets go 
from its stance and is carried away, usually upside down, on 
its silken parachute. It may pass from a crowded area to a less 
crowded area, from one parish to another, it may be across a 
sheet of water, the surface film of which the balloonist may 
just touch as it is borne along. Darwin tells of large numbers 
that were thus carried far out to sea. The details suggest 
that it is possible for intelligence to put its hand on the reins, 
for there is said to be a lengthening of the threads if the wind 
falls, and a coiling of them in if the wind rises. When the 
aerial journey is completed and the spiders sink gently to earth 
the ploughed fields and the meadows and the hedgerows may 
be covered in certain places with a shower of gossamer, to 
which broken-off parachutes and failures may also contribute. 
But the broad general fact is very remarkable that a flightless 
terrestrial animal should be able to journey through the air 
on the wings of the wind, effecting a passive migration. 
PREVISION OF TRAPDOOR SPIDER. 

Every observant visitor to the Riviera has noticed the 
circular lids of the shafts which the female trapdoor spiders 
sink in the clayey banks by the roadside. The size of the lid 
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is often about the size of a franc, and its outer surface harmonises 
so well with the surrounding earth that we do not see the 
“‘trapdoors ” till our eyes are educated a little. Then we may 
see six without moving. The lid works on a silken hinge—itself 
an achievement to be proud of ; and the shaft has a smooth, well 
plastered internal wall. ‘The more we look into details the more 
the wonder grows. Thus there may be a side-shaft, so that if a 
digger-wasp gets in before the spider has shut the lid, there is 
a chance of escape by hiding in the side passage ; and over the 
entrance to this passage there sometimes hangs a curtain of silk. 

But there is another little detail even more remarkable. 
In some species the smooth inside of the lid shows three or 
four holes close together—just like pinpricks. These holes 
are made by and for the claws at the tip of the spider’s legs. 
When she draws the door behind her she inserts the claws into 
the holes and thus gets a firm grip. She can hold the door shut. 
Now the lid is hard clay; therefore the holes must be made 
while the material is still soft. This illustrates the prevision 
of instinct. It may be, indeed, that the making of the holes is 
nowadays just part and parcel of the instinctive routine, and 
that the skilful tunneller, plasterer and hinge-maker makes 
the holes without knowing why. Many instincts have this 
purposive prevision. But the question is whether we can 
think of the historical origin of the hole-making without giving 
the female spider credit for some intelligent awareness of the 
significance of the new departure. 


FEELINGS OF SPIDERS. 


Spiders are well worth knowing—well worth knowing 
better, but the difficulty is to get mentally near them. ‘They 
are intensely sexed, for one thing. The agile, mettlesome, 
high-strung males often have long-drawn-out tournaments 
at the breeding s-ason, sparring and tilting at one another 
hour after hour, yet without hurting one another much, if 
indeed they hurt one another at all. They remind us of the 
ruffs which tilt at one another all day on the sward of the 
marshland. During the spiders’ tournaments the females 
sometimes stand by, as if, in spite of their short-sightedness, 
they were interested spectators. ‘They remind us of the “ grey 
hens ” which look down from the alder trees while the “ black 
cock ” tilt at dawn on a patch of level turf far up the glen. 

Then there is the elaborate dancing of certain male spiders 
around their desired mate. Unless we are misunderstanding 
the whole business, they are showing off their good points of 
colour and agility. ‘They are physically excited, and we cannot 
believe the emotional thrill to be absent. One has been seen 
to waltz round the female over a hundred times, seeking in his 
own way to win her good graces. It is well known that the 
males are often pigmies compared with the female spiders. 
It is as if a man 6ft. in height were to marry a woman as tall 
as a country church steeple is high. Not only is there striking 
sex dimorphism, but the females seem to be very capricious 
in their reception of their suitors. Their sex-interest has to 
be worked up, and, as golfers say, there must be no “ pressing.” 
For all of a sudden the female may make a rush and kill a male 
there and then. 
hung up as a trophy on the female’s web. 
an atmosphere remote from automatism. 

The female spiders are hard to wed, but they are solicitous 
mothers It is a pretty sight to see, as we sit among the heather, 


All this suggests 
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It is said that his sucked body is sometimes 
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a mother spider hurry along with a bag of silk on her breast. 
This so-called cocoon contains eggs and by and by young 
spiders. If you take it gently away and place it at a distance 
of a few inches, the short-sighted mother will seek for it 
diligently—searching by smell. She will also, if need be, 
fight for her cradle. 

Among the herbage by the side of the meadow we came 
upon a horizontal ‘‘ web ” on which tiny yellow spiders, like 
golden pinheads, were playing about. The structure was 
evidently the result of collaboration among the youngsters, and 
was rather a playground than a true web. It had no pattern. 
We touched it and the young spiders all ran together and 
formed a little living ball in the centre, huddling close together. 
Then we touched the ball, and the little creatures scattered 
in all directions and lowered themselves from the underside 
of the web by ropes of silk. ‘They were soon lost in the herbage. 
The whole activity we observed did not last more than a few 
minutes ; there was not much in it, perhaps; but for our part 
we felt sure that we had got a peep at the mind of the spider. 


SUMMING UP. 


The house-spider walks up the wall and back downwards 
along the ceiling. Perhaps the best word to use is skill—a 
masterly adjustment of movements such as we see in the 
skating or climbing expert. A fragment of pain gives way, 
and the spider is in danger of falling ; but it presses its spinnerets 
against the ceiling and a drag line is drawn out which allows 
the spinner to sink with dignity and to recover itself if it will. 
Perhaps it is a reflex action to use the spinnerets in the very 
moment of falling, but it is not a reflex action to climb up again 
after sinking through the air for a couple of feet. There we 
have to do with intention ! 

A young spider can make, without apprenticeship, the 
particular pattern of web that is characteristic of its species. 
It needs no model to copy, and it can sometimes make the 
intricate framework in the dark. This is the miracle and 
mystery of instinct—an inborn ready-made capacity for doing 
apparently clever things. There is no other word for it but 
instinctive. But when we see departures from the usual 
routine in unusual situations, when we see the strengthening 
and mending of the web, when we see persistence in face of 
difficulties, it is almost impossible not to think of the instinctive 
concatenation of acts as being suffused with awareness and 
backed by endeavour. 

But we must go further than this when we observe such 
an achievement as a horizontal web stretched from bank to 
bank across a stream. It seems like achieving the impossible. 
Standing on a.twig on one bank, the spider pays out a thread 
of silk, and if the breeze is propitious this may be drawn out 
till the loose end of it touches and adheres to a branch on the 
opposite side of the water. Then ever so cautiously the spider 
draws the line taut and proceeds to walk across, paying out a 
second line as it goes along the swaying bridge. The second 
line strengthens the first, and the process can be repeated. 
A second bridge is made a couple of feet or so from the first, 
and after these two parallel foundation-lines are secure, all 
the rest is easy. But in this tackling of a special problem, 
outside of and beyond the usual routine, there is, we think, 
more than a glimpse of an adventurous, experimental and 
distinctly intelligent mind. 





JOHN MASEFIELD 


R. MASEFIELD’S reputation is not yet of great 
age. It began in 1911, when the publication of 
“The Everlasting Mercy” created such a buzz of 
admiration and dislike as had been made by no 
poem since “‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” 
appeared. The ear of such as cared for poetry was still 
haunted by the delicate and fastidious English of Tennyson, 
who made purity of language a first essential of verse. His 
successor to the Laureateship, Dr. Bridges, differs from him 
in many ways, but not in that. He, too, loves the “ lords of 
language.” Even Mr. Masefield himself in his earlier and 
practically unnoticed essays in the art of Poetry had echoed 
those of his contemporaries whose style was the most perfect. 
W. B. Yeats had been his model and exemplar : 
Weary the cry of the wind is, weary the sea, 
Weary the heart and the mind and the body of me; 
Would I were out of it, done with it, would I could be 
A white gull crying along the desolate sands. 


What excellently imitated Yeats! In “The Everlasting 


Mercy ” the imitative note was laid aside. The tale was put 
into the mouth of a low, disgusting character—a drunken 


poacher, rough, brutal, immoral, from the dregs of society 
Instead of the poetic diction, he told his story with a profusior 
of “swear words” intermixed with filth and sentimentalism 
Through this avenue the poet poured forth a criticism of th« 
prosperous and respectable which ought to have either shockec 
or converted the “‘ whited sepulchres ”’ who, according to the 
poacher, were the pillars of society. As he inveighed agains‘ 
classes and not individuals, no particular sinner felt the sting 
but conceived that the arrows were aimed at his more flagrant 
neighbour, and so saint and sinner speedily united in praisc 
of the new voice. That was in great measure due to the 
splendid energy and inspiration with which Mr. Masefield 
wrote. He was taking a view of society commoner in youth 
than in riper years, because youth is enthusiastic and sincere 
where middle-age has found out that “‘ cautious, canny self- 
control is Wisdom’s root.” It would be difficult to find any 
closer parallel than that between the author of “‘ The Ever- 
lasting Mercy”’ and the ploughman poet who transfixed the 
“unco’ guid,” though, of course, it would be praise beyond 
measure to say that there is any comparison between the poetry 
of “ Holy Willie” and “The Everlasting Mercy.” There is, 
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however, a real comparison between the energy that makes 
every line of Burns quiver with life and a similar energy that 
Mr. Masefield has been able to utilise in all the greatest of his 
verse. The most striking example of it is to be found in his 
frantic run when he determines to have his ‘‘ go” before 
committing suicide : ; 

At that I tore my clothes in shreds 

And hurled them on the window leads ; 

I flung my boots through both the winders 

And knocked the glass to little flinders ; 

The punch-bowl and the tumblers followed, 

And then I seized the lamps and holloed, 

And down the stairs, and tore back bolts, 

As mad as twenty blooded colts ; 

And out into the street I pass, 

As mad as two-year-olds at grass, 

A naked madman waving grand 

A blazing lamp in either hand. 

I yelled like twenty drunken sailors, 

“'The devil’s come among the tailors.” 


In that poem Mr. Masefield found his real voice. He 
was no longer an echo. 

His next venture, “‘ The Widow in the Bye Street,” failed 
because it was an attempt to reproduce the same effect. Mr. 
Masefield has a fault that is fatal to a poet more than to anyone 
else, and that is, his rapidity of production. In a brief career 
he has written some thirty books, a great many of which have 
‘njured rather than improved his reputation. In ‘‘ Dauber,” 
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however, he found a theme that was not without affinity to 
“The Everlasting Mercy,” but was equally original. Among 
other things, it disclosed the fact that Mr. Masefield has a 
wonderful and uncommon faculty for writing about the sea. 
He makes a ship pass before your eyes as if the cordage were 
actually in front of you and the waves beating below. We 
were going to use the phrase “ descriptive faculty,” but that 
is one of the formulas which may apply to anything. It would 
give no idea of the vividness with which the poet is able to 
convey to the reader images from that country life which he 
loves so well. In two poems he has achieved a miraculous 
rendering of the horse. His ‘“‘ Reynard the Fox” is as much 
a live poem as John Davidson’s “ Runnable Stag,” and his 
steeplechaser “‘ Right Royal” is a horse to remember. His 
race is described with the energy to which we have referred : 
Three terrible strides brought him up to the mare, 

Then they rushed to wild shouting through a whirl of blown air ; 


Then Gavotte died to nothing ; Soyland came once again 
Till his muzzle just reached to the knot on his rein. 


Then a whirl of urged horses thundered up, whipped and blown, 
Soyland, Peterkinooks, and Red Ember the roan. 
For an instant they challenged, then they dropped and were done ; 
Then the white post shot backwards, Right Royal had won. 

Mr. Masefield has certainly earned his title to be bard 
of the open air, a singer of the beauty of ships, of horse and 
hound, of broad seas and homely English landscape. 





BLOSSOMS 


WILD and wintry spring has begun to close in a May of 
exceptional charm. For months Nature has_ been 
carrying out the process which gardeners call retarda- 
tion and, indeed, she has made liberal use of the arts 
of the horticulturists, who, when they want to delay 

the flowering of a plant, resort to a kind of cold storage and 
artificial frost. Nature did this by means of one of her most 
fiendish contrivances, the east wind. It blew for weeks across 
orchards where the fruit buds had swollen ready to break out 
and bloom. They did not come far enough out to be seriously 
injured, and instead of the fruit trees showing masses of white 
in April they delayed donning these garments until May had 
come well in. The most 
astonishing development 
was outside the garden 
and the orchard. It was 
the late and extraordinary 
blooming of the black- 
thorn. Winter is not away 
as long as the blackthorn 
is in flower is the sense if 
not the words of an old 
saying. If it be true, then 
there is more winter to 
come yet. Never has any- 
one we know beheid such 
a display of bloom. It 
revealed the fact, among 
others, that the _ black- 
thorn in many places has 
been allowed to run to a 
very great height for a 
bush of its kind—16ft. to 
2oft. in some places. All 
this grew white before a 
bud had opened on any 
of the trees and, of course, 
blackthorn flowers always 
arrive before the leaves, 
but there they stood 
great masses of white, so 
incredible that one trudged 
over fields to make sure 
that they were not wild 
cherries; but the cherries, 
wild and cultivated, have 
been very late. Last year 
they flowered in March, 
and the blossom had com- 
pletely disappeared before 
the first of May. This 
year on the very same 
trees on which we had 
watched them come and 
go last season they had 
not begun unfolding until 
with May there came in 
succession two warm days. 
It brought them out and, 


C. Leeston-Smith 
NOT AN INCH THAT HAS NOT A FLOWER ON IT. 





AND FRUIT 


indeed, unloosed a flood of beauty that seemed to flow over 
the countryside and make it look more like Japan than sober 
England. 

The fruit trees that have developed the most extraordinary 
abundance of blossom are pears and plums. It is very unlikely 
that the fruit will be lost now. Country people say that even 
the apples are safe from frost after May 8th, and the apple 
blossom at the present moment is practically undeveloped. 
It is shown only in little pink spots. The plums, pears and 
cherries are scarcely beginning to shed their petals yet, although 
in normal seasons they would have done so many weeks before. 
Pears are the most promising of all, On them every spur is 
this year a fruit spur and 
covered with blossom. 
Trees of moderate age 
look like great white banks 
with not an inch that has 
not a flower on it; every 
branch and every twig is 
covered. Obviously, if a 
tenth part of the blossoms 
develop into fruit there 
would still be very much 
thinning to be done, and 
the chances are that the 
year 1922 will long be re- 
membered as that very rare 
phenomenon in England 
—a good pear year. Inci- 
dentally, the occurrence 
confounds the wisdom of 
those who repeat the saw 
that you “ plant pears for 
your heirs.”” The nursery- 
man who knows his busi- 
ness, as most of them do, 
can grow pear trees to 
begin yielding at once 
and become heavy yielders 
in the course of a very 
few years. The plums have 
succeeded equally well with 
the pears, and although 
the wise orchardist does 
not count his fruit until 
it is in the basket, he 
knows in his heart that 
the betting is at present 
strongly in favour of a good 
return of pears and plums. 

Last year apple trees 
bore prodigiously, although 
unfortunately the apples 
did not prove to be good 
keepers, and so the supply 
was exhausted. According 
to reports that have come 
Copyright. from various parts oft 
England and Wales, it 
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MORE LIKE JAPAN THAN 


would seem that the apple is showing its bad habit of giving a poor 
crop after a generous one, though it is a habit that can be cured 
and is being cured. Of course, such reports deal on broad lines 
with the prospects. They cannot take into account the results 
obtained by enterprise and progress, as in many cases the new 
management is applied only to comparatively small areas of 
land. In order to obtain good crops annually, as they do, for 
instance, in Holland, the main thing is to give the trees manure 
at the period when they most need it; that is to say, in June. 


Ward Muir. LOVELIEST 


OF TREES, 


May 20th, 1922 


SOBER ENGLAND 


In this month the apple tree has a double task, that of producing 
the fruit for the present year and that of preparing fruit buds 
for next year’s crop. That, then, is the time in which it can be 
most usefully helped by manuring, both liquid and solid. In 
Dutch orchards it is the custom to bore holes into the ground 
in a circle round the tree in order to make sure that the manure 
reaches the spreading roots, and, of course, stable manure applied 
near the surface helps to keep the earth warm and moist in the 
sultriest season of the year. 


THE CHERRY. Copyright. 
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The GODDESS MOTHER of the MOUNTAINS 


HE phrase used as the heading of this article is Colonel 

Howard-Bury’s translation of “‘ Chomo-lungmo,” the 

Tibetan name for Mount Everest. It is, perhaps, a 

pity that this name had not been adopted from the 

beginning, though, on the other hand, Everest com- 
memorates an interesting man and an interesting bit of history. 
The man is Sir George Everest, who was born in 1790 and lived 
till the year 1866. After a military training he entered the 
service of the East India Company as a cadet in 1806. In the 
course of a decade he had successfully carried out or assisted 
to carry out several interesting surveys. In the year 1817 he 
became chief assistant on the great trigonometrical survey of 
India which discovered that Peak XV, as it was then called 
on their map, was the highest mountain in the world. The 
story as told by Sir Francis Younghusband in his breezy intro- 
duction to Mount Everest—The Reconnaissance, 1921 (Edwin 
Arnold), is that observations were taken from stations in the 
pains. These were recorded, but the computation of its height 
was not made till three years after, when one day the Bengali 
( hief Computer rushed into the room of the Surveyor-General, 
¢ + Andrew Waugh, who succeeded Sir George Everest, and 
exclaimed breathlessly, “Sir! I have discovered the highest 


MOUNT EVEREST FROM 


mountain in the world.” ‘The mean result of the observations 
taken from six stations showed that Mount Everest was 
29,002ft. above the level of the sea. The two odd feet have 
given rise to a certain amount of chaffing criticism, but they do 
not make a point of importance. There are many ways in which 
the calculations of the height of a mountain may go wrong by 
a number of feet, and it would be very extraordinary indeed 
if, in the end, it were discovered that 29,002ft. was the exact 
height of Mount Everest. The probability is that it would be 
considerably more. In naming the peaks it had been the custom 
to abide by the name given by the natives if any were available, 
but in this case none could be found, so Sir Andrew Waugh called 
it Everest in honour of his predecessor. It achieved great dis- 
tinction last year when the expedition went out to survey the 
approaches and report as to the possibility of an ascent being 
made. Captain J. B. L. Noel, in a paper read to the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1919, described a reconnaissance that 
he had made in 1913, and he showed how attention was being 
focussed upon the Himalayas. He said, “ Now that the Poles 
have been reached, it is generally felt that the next and equally 
important task is the exploration and mapping of Mount Everest,” 
and he continued, ‘‘ It cannot be long before the culminating 
summit of the world is visited and its ridges, valleys and glaciers 
are mapped and photographed.” ‘The task will certainly be as 





difficult as the exploration of the Arctic and the Antarctic 
regions. The most formidable obstacle is the height. That 
human life is possible 29,cooft. above the sea is proved by the 
fact that aeroplanes have gone higher than that ; but there is 
a difference between being carried to that height in an aeroplane 
and scrambling up a pathless mountain side with such difficulties 
to be surmounted as will test the skill and endurance of the 
toughest Alpinist. Mount Everest lies far away in a wild, 
sparsely populated country. It can be seen from India, but in 
a way that gives no idea of its dominating height. From Tibet 
its huge altitude can be seen, but, as Sir Francis says, “‘ it stands 
in a very sparsely inhabited part of Tibet, and very few people 
ever go to Tibet.” 

The expedition this year assumes a different form from 
what it did last year when the object was confined to a survey 
of the comparatively low regions. It has a new leader and 
one who is much more of a born mountaineer than Colonel 
Howard-Bury, whose chief qualification, apart from his splendid 
individuality, was the fact that he knew from big game and 
other shooting expeditions the surrounding country as well 
as anyone else. He proved to be an excellent and popular 
leader. Brigadier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce is a man of 





THE RONGBUK GLACIER. 


the most extraordinary energy and power who for many years 
has dreamed of surmounting the difficulties of Everest. He 
proposed to Sir Francis Younghusband at Chitral in 1893 that 
the two should make an expedition together, and has held to 
the idea ever since. Sir Francis Younghusband’s description 
of his friend possesses very great interest at the moment. He 
says, after describing another kind of explorer, ‘‘ Others—like 
Bruce—climb from sheer exuberance of spirits. Blessed with 
boundless energy they revel in its exercise. It is only on the 
mountain side, breathing its pure air, buffeting against its 
storms, testing their nerve, running hair-breadth risks, exer- 
cising their intelligence and judgment, feeling their manhood 
and looking on Nature face to face and with open heart and 
mind, that they are truly happy. For these men days on the 
mountain are days when they really live.” Sir Francis is in 
high hope of the great deed being achieved. The impossible 
becomes the possible and sometimes the easy when it is stoutly 
tackled. A hundred years ago it was thought a great feat to 
climb Mont Blanc, and now people do it annually. Sir Martin 
Conway showed that 23,oooft. could be reached in the Andes, 
and the height has gradually been increased by others till the 
Duke of the Abruzzi has 24,60oft. to his credit. Dr. T. G. 
Longstaffe, who is medical officer, in 1905 ascended Trisul, 
23,406ft. He is keen to waste no time in getting acclimatised, 
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but to make an immediate dash to the summit. With him is 
Mr. George Finch, who may very possibly be the individual 
to get first to the top if anyone does. The only member of 
last year’s expedition who is in this one is Mr. George Leigh 
Mallory, a keen mountaineer and a Master at Charterhouse. 
It is most likely that the great attack will be delivered in 
June, and a study of the book before us will certainly add 
enormously to the interest in the result. Mr. Mallory gives a 
description of the route to the summit, and Professor Norman 
Collie an appreciation of the reconnaissance, in which he says : 
“The huge range of mountains, of which the Himalaya forms 
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the chief part, is by far the greatest mountain range in the 
world. Starting to the North of Afghanistan, it sweeps East- 
wards, without a break, to the confines of China, over 2,000 miles 
away. Yet in this vast world of mountains, very few have been 
climbed. For many years to come the Himalaya will provide 
sport for the mountaineer when most of the other mountain ranves 
of the world will have been exhausted, as far as exploration and r ew 
ascents are concerned.”” And it should be added that the bi ok 
is admirably and enthusiastically written, very finely illustrat: d, 
and in every way an ideal record of what will always be considered 
a classical example of exploration in its first stage. 





RIFLES 


he question of which rifles to use for big-game hunting 

is for each individual to settle for himself. If the 

novice starts off with, say, three rifles: one heavy, say 

a double -577; one medium, say a °318 or a *350; and 

one light, say a *256 or a °240 or a ‘276, then he cannot 
fail to develop a preference for one or other of them. 

For the style of killing which appeals to me most the light 
calibres are undoubtedly superior to the heavy. In this style 
you keep perfectly cool and are never in a hurry. You never 
fire unless you can clearly see your way to place the bullet in 
a vital spot. That done the calibre of the bullet makes no differ- 
ence. But to some men of different temperament this style is not 
suited. They cannot or will not control the desire to shoot 
almost on sight if close to the game. For these the largest 
bores are none too big. If I belonged to this school I would 
have had built a much more powerful weapon than the 600 bore. 

Speaking personally my greatest successes have been 
obtained with the 7mm. Rigby-Mauser or ‘276, with the old 
round-nosed solid, weighing, I believe, 2oogrs. It seemed to 
show a remarkable aptitude for finding the brain of an elephant. 
This holding of a true course I think is due to the moderate 
velocity, 2,300ft., and to the fact that the proportion of diameter 
to length of bullet seems to be the ideal combination. For 
when you come below ‘276 to °256 or 6°5mm., I found a bending 
of the bullet took place when fired into heavy bones. 

Then, again, the ballistics of the ‘275 cartridge, as loaded 
in Germany, at any rate—are such as to make for the very 
greatest reliability. In spite of the pressures being high, the 
cartridge construction is so excellent that trouble from blow- 
backs and split cases and loose caps in the mechanism are entirely 
obviated. Why the caps should be so reliable in this particular 
cartridge I have never understood. But the fact remains that, 
although I have used almost every kind of rifle, the only one which 
never let me down was a ‘276 with German (D. W .M.) ammunition. 
I never had one single hang-fire even. Nor a stuck case, nor a 
split one, nor a blow-back nor a miss-fire. All of these I had 
with other rifles. 

I often had the opportunity of testing this extraordinary 
little weapon on other animals than elephant. Once, to relate 
one of the less bloody of its killings, I met at close range, in high 
grass, three bull buffalo. Having at the moment a large native 
following more or less on the verge of starvation, as the country 
was rather gameless, I had no hesitation about getting all three. 
One stood with head up about toyds. away and facing me, while 
the ene appeared as rustles in the grass behind him. Instantly 
ready as I always was, carrying my own rifle, I placed a -276 solid 
in his chest. He fell aw ay in a forward lurch, disclosing another 
immediately behind him and in a similar posture. He also 
received a °276, falling on his nose and knees. The third now 
became visible through the commotion, affording a chance at 
his neck as he barged across my front. A bullet between neck 
and shoulder laid him flat. All three died without further trouble, 
and the whole affair lasted perhaps four or five seconds. 

Another point in favour of the 276 is the shortness of the 
motions required to reload. This is most important in thick 
stuff. If one develops the habit by constant practice of pushing 
the rifle forward with the left hand while the right hand pulls 
back the bolt and then vice-versa draws the rifle towards one 
while closing it, the rapidity of fire becomes quite extraordinary. 
With a long cartridge, necessitating long bolt movements, there 
is a danger that on occasions requiring great speed the bolt may 
not be drawn back quite sufficiently far to eject the fired case, 
when it may become re-entered into the chamber. This once 
happened to me with a -350 Mauser at very close quarters with a 
rhino. I did not want any rhino, but the villagers had com- 
plained about this particular one upsetting their women while 
gathering firewood. We tracked him back into high grass. 
I had foolishly allowed a number of the villagers to come with 
me. When it was obvious that we were close to our game these 
villagers began their African whispering, about as loud, in the 
still bush, as a full-throated bass voice in a gramophone song. 
Almost immediately the vicious old beast could be heard tearing 
through the grass straight towards us. I meant to fire my first 
shot into the movement as soon as it became visible, and to kill 
with my second as he swerved. Ata very few paces distance the 
grass showed where he was and I fired into it, reloading almost 


instantaneously. At the shot he swerved across, almost within 
kicking range, showing a wonderful chance at his neck. I fired, 
but there was only a click. I opened the bolt and there was my 
empty case. 

I once lost a magnificent bull elephant through a :256 
Mannlicher going wrong. I got up to him and pulled trigger on 
him, but click! a miss-fire. He paid no attention and I softly 
opened the bolt. Out came the case, spilling the flake powder 
into the mechanism and leaving the bullet securely fast in the 
barrel lead. _I tried to ram another cartridge in, but could not 
do so. Here was a fix. How to get that bullet out. Calibre 
‘256 is very small when you come to try poking sticks down it. 
Finally I got the bullet out, but then the barrel was full of 
short lengths of sticks which could not be cleared out, as no 
stick could be found sufficiently long, yet small enough. So I 
decided to chance it and fire the whole lot into the old elephant 
who, meanwhile, was feeding steadily along. I did so from 
sufficiently close range, but what happened I cannot say. 
Certainly that elephant got nothing of the charge except perhaps 
a few bits of stick. That something had touched him up was 
evident from his anxiety to get far away, for he never stopped 
during the hours I followed him. 

At one time I used a double -450—"400. It was a beautiful 
weapon, but heavy. Its drawbacks I found were: it was slow for 
the third and succeeding shots; it was noisy; the cartridges 
weighed too much; the strikers broke if a shade too hard or 
flattened and cut the cap if a shade too soft; the caps of the 
cartridges were quite unreliable; and finally, if any sand, grit 
or vegetation happened to fall on to the breech faces as you tore 
along you were done; you could not close it. Grit especially was 
liable to do this when following an elephant which had had a 
mud bath, leaving the vegetation covered with it as he passed 
along. This would soon dry and tumble off at the least touch. 

I have never heard any explanation of the undoubted fact 
that our British ammunition manufacturers cannot even yet 
produce a reliable rifle cartridge head, anvil and cap, other than 
that of the service 303. On my last shoot in Africa two years 
ago, when W. and I went up the Bahr Aouck, the very first time 
he fired at an elephant he had a miss-fire and I had identically 
the same thing. We were using °318’s with English made 
cartridges. Then on the same shoot I nearly had my head 
blown off and my thumb severely bruised by an English loaded 
‘250. There was no miss-fire there. The cartridge appeared 
to me almost to detonate. More vapour came from the breech 
end than from the other. I have since been told by a gre: 
authority that it was probably due to a burst case, due to wea 
head. On my return I complained about this and was supplic 
with a new batch, said to be all right. But whenever I fire fo 
of five rounds I have a jamb and on investigating invariab y 
find a cap blown out and lodging in the slots cut for the lugs 
the bolt head. Luckily these cartridges are waning in forc 
at one time they used fairly to blast me with gas from the wro 
end. The fact that these faults are not conspicuously appare 
in this country may be traced to the small number of roui 
fired from sporting rifles, or, more probably, to the pressur’s 
increasing in a tropical temperature. 

I have never been able to appreciate “‘ shock ”’ as applied 
killing big-game. It seems to me that you cannot hope to k Il 
an elephant weighing six tons by ‘“‘ shock ’”’ unless you hit hin 
with a field gun. And yet nearly all writers advocate the use 
of large bores as they “ shock ’’ the animal so much more thi.1 
the small bores. They undoubtedly “ shock ” the firer more, but 
I fail to see the difference they are going to make to the recipieut 
of the bullet. If you expect to produce upon him by the use of 
big bores the effect a handful of shot had upon the Jumping 
Frog of Calveras County, you will be disappointed. Wound. d 
non-vitally he will go just as far and be just as savage with 
500 grains of lead as with 200. And foo grains in the right place 
are as good as ten million. 

The thing that did most for my rifle shooting was, I believe, 
the fact that I always carried my own rifle. It weighed about 

7lb., and I constantly aligned it at anything and everything. 
I was always playing with it. Constant handling, constant 
aiming, constant carrying, constant Swedish drill with it, and 
then when it was required there it was ready and pointing 
true. W. D. M. BELL. 
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CHINESE ART 


XIV.—_ARMORIAL PORCELAIN 


COUNERY LIfe. 


ENGLAND 


AND RUBY-BACK DISHES. 


IN 


By R. L. Hosson 


ARGE as was the volume 
of trade between China 
and Europe in_ the 
K’ang Hsi period, it 
increased steadily dur- 

ing the course of the eigh- 
teenth century; and so long 
as'the manufacture of porce- 
lain in Europe was conducted 
on experimental and expen- 
sive lines the demand for 
Oriental porcelain continued 
high, But the European 
customers became more and j 
more obtrusive with their sug- ; 
gestions on the subject of 
decoration, and no longer con- 
tent with Chinese motifs they 
began to send out designs for 
the decorators to use. This \ 
nterference, deplorable in most , 

cases, was inevitable as far as ~\ 
irmorial devices were con- \ 
cerned, for heraldry is an dy 
xact science ; and it must be 
dmitted that the Chinese 
oainters acquitted themselves 

well in the truthful render- 

ng of the heraldic bearings 
given them to copy. If they 
occasionally failed over in- 
scriptions, misplacing letters 
heré and there, it is small » 
wonder, considering how 
different are the Chinese and 
Western scripts. 

Armorial services were 

very fashionable in the eigh- 
teenth century; and there are few old families whose china 
closets could not disclose parts at least of a Chinese service embla- 
zoned with their arms. So accurately were these painted that there 
was at one time a belief that they must have been made in Europe; 
and an attempt was made to father the armorial wares on the 
small factory at Lowestoft, which was neither chronologically 
nor physically capable of such work. Strange to say, the name 
of Lowestoft is still breathed in this connection, although we 


I.—INVOICE OF PORCELAIN 
IN 
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SERVICE SHIPPED FROM CANTON 


1731. 


(British Museum Collection.) 
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have invoices and bills of 
lading to prove that armorial 
services were supplied from 
China long before the Suffolk 
factory was thought of. An 
example of these documents is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. It is one 
of two invoices preserved by 
Mr. C. R. Peers, a descendant 
of the consignee, and dated 
respectively November and 
December, 1731. Specimens 
of both the services covered by 
the bills, recently presented to 
the British Museum, are shown 
in Figs. 2, a and 6, the one 
with full coat of arms painted 
in enamel colours, and the 
other, with crest alone, in 
underglaze blue. 

The British Museum 
possesses a large series of this 
armorial china, and very useful 
it has proved in the study of 
the porcelain of the period. 
A few pieces are actually dated, 
and the date of others can be 
calculated within a few years 
from the alliances and quarter- 
ings displayed in the coats of 
arms. Much can be learnt 
from these ceramic documents 
with regard to the enamels and 
patterns in use at stated times ; 
and information collected 
from this reliable source can 
be applied to the dating of 
other kinds of porcelain. 


It is unquestionably handsome, this armorial china, especially 
the earlier services, in which the coats of arms are surrounded 


by true Chinese designs. 


One large example is a dish with 
the arms of Talbot in K’ang Hsi blue and white: 
with the arms of Martin is in the 


another 
“Chinese Imari” style : 


another is a dish with arms of Malines in pure famille verte 


surroundings (Fig. 3 6): 


and another (Fig. 3 a), dated 1702, 


is decorated with famille verte enamels in a style which may be 





2.—TWO PLATES WITH ARMS AND CREST OF PEERS: ONE ENAMELLED AND THE OTHER (ON THE RIGHT) IN UNDERGLAZE BLUE, 1731. 
DIAMETER QINS. 
(British Museum Collection.) 
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3.—(a) PLATE WITH ARMS OF DE VASSY, DATED 1702: (6) DISH WITH ARMS OF MALINES, LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
DIAMETER Q$INS. 
(British Museum Collection.) 


regarded as typical of the last decades of the K’ang Hsi period. 
Others, again, are characteristic of the transition period com- 
bining the famille verte and famille rose enamels ; and in the 
Yung Chéng period (1723-35) we find the full palette of the 
famille rose appearing on the armorial services. In the reign 
of Ch’ién Lung (1736-95) Westernising tendencies became more 
and more apparent. European motifs, appearing first in the 
border patterns, gradually occupied the entire field. Designs 
evolved at Meissen, Sevres, Derby and Bristol supplanted the 
Chinese, and little was left except the paste and glaze to prove 
the Oriental parentage of the ware. 

There is a series of dated armorial porcelains ranging 
from the K’ang Hsi period to the nineteenth century, and a 
careful study of their material, enamels and ornament would 
be interesting and profitable to the china collector; but it 
would occupy more space than we have at our disposal for the 
moment and we must confine ourselves to a few general con- 
siderations. It will be, however, a good opportunity to correct 
a wrong impression (see Hobson, “‘ Chinese Pottery and Porce- 
lain,” Vol. II, Plate 119) about the important plate illustrated 
in Fig. 6. This is part of a very handsome service with the 
arms of- Leake Okeover impaling Nicholl, which was thought, 
from the supposed date of the alliance, to have been made 


4.—SAUCER DISH. ARMS OF GOODWIN. 
Diameter 8fins. 


about 1723. The data now appear to have been incorrect ; 
and a bill, together with a draft design for the service, has 
been found among the Okeover papers proving that the service 
in question was supplied in 1743. It is addressed “ from 
ye Jerusalem Coffe House, Change Alley,” by Ralph Congreve, 
Commander of the Ship Onslowe, and announces the consign- 
ment of four large dishes and fifty plates “ with your Arms ”’ to 
‘* Leak Okeover Esqre.’’ 

A late example with arms of Chadwick and a Derby blue 
border in the British Museum bears on its reverse the interesting 
legend “ Canton in China, 24th Jany. 1791.” Here we have 
the key to the story of a greater part of our armorial china. 
It was painted in Canton, the centre of the foreign trade of 
the period, where our ships came to anchor and our merchants 
were allowed to trade ashore at the hongs on the river front. 
Here the orders were delivered and in part executed. It is 
true that pottery and stoneware were made in the neighbourhood, 
but the white porcelain was not a product of Canton. It came 
from Ching-té Chén, travelling many hundreds of miles first 
down the Peh River, across the Poyang Lake and up the Kan 
Kiang to the southern boundary of Kiangsi, then by land trans- 
port across the Meiling Pass and then again by water down the 
North River and the channels which lead to Canton. Here 


5.—‘ SEVEN BORDER PLATE,” PAINTED AT CANTON. 
Yung Chéng period. Diameter 8}ins. (British Museum Collection.) 
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it could be dealt with at the numerous enamelling establishments 
which were in close touch with the foreign merchants. Some 
of it, without doubt, especially in the earlier days, was finished 
at Ching-té Chén. This is obviously the case with that decorated 
wholly or partially in underglaze blue, which must have been 
applied when the porcelain was first fired. But we have plenty 
of indirect evidence of the Canton decorators’ work before it 
was definitely avowed by the Chadwick plate. 

The art of enamelling on metal was one of the Canton 
specialities, and a comparison of the painting on some of these 
Canton enamels with that of a well known group of famille 
rose porcelains leaves no doubt that the same artists were at 
work on both substances. This group consists of the beautiful 
“ ruby-back ” porcelains of eggshell thinness minutely and 
skilfully decorated in opaque enamels, among which ruby pinks 
and carmines were freely used. This kind of decoration was 
at its best in the Yung Chéng period, and we may safely conclude 
that the armorial services on which it is found were painted 
during this reign and at Canton. Fig. 4 is a good specimen of 
one of these with the arms of Goodwin of Devon and a decora- 
von of cocks and peonies, which symbolise the phrase “ Ch’ang 








7-—CUP AND SAUCER, PAINTED BY YANG-LIN OF YU-FENG, 
ABOUT 1724. DIAMETER OF SAUCER 43INS. 
(British Museum Collection.) 


ming fu kuei” (long life, happiness and honours), within’ 2 
typical Canton border. 

Two examples will serve to illustrate the general character 
of the ruby-back china. Fig. 7, a cup and saucer, shows the 
panels of dainty floral sprays and the elaborate brocade diapers 
which are features of the ware ; while Fig. 5 gives a good idea 
of the miniature-like delicacy with which pictorial subjects 
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6.—PLATE WITH OKEOVER ARMS: ABOUT 1743. DIAMETER 8{INS. 
(British Museum Collection.) 


were treated by the Canton enamellers, and of the multiplicity 
of their border patterns. This is, in fact, one of the ‘ seven- 
border ” plates so desired of collectors, which boast no fewer 
than seven different border patterns between the central panel 
and the edge of the plate. The rim and sides at the back are 
washed with deep ruby pink enamel ; and the whole, though 
overloaded and superfluously rich, is an example of faultless 
workmanship both of potter and painter. 

This sumptuous ruby ground decoration, which is almost 
as precious as the rose Pompadour of Sevres, was not confined 
to dishes and table wares. We find it also on vases, covered 
jars and beakers, the ruby red serving as a background for 
panels with figure subjects, flowers and birds painted in the usual 
style of Canton enamellers ; and occasionally it was used on 
vase forms as a monochrome, either plain or lightly engraved 
with feathery scrollwork. 

It is not surprising to find that a ware so highly valued 
by collectors has been subjected to imitation in modern times. 
Some very fair copies were made early in the nineteenth century 
at Herend in Austria; but as these are generally marked, they 
are interesting without being dangerous. More recent and far 
snore insidious are the imitations made in Paris ; but an experi- 
enced eye will detect even these by their white, chalky looking 
ware, a certain dryness of their enamels and a stiffness in the 
drawing which is rarely overcome by European copyists of 
Chinese designs. The same firm of imitators have also turned 
their attention to the armorial china, a speciality of their work 
being sets of covered jars and beakers with shields of arms 
and sprays of pink flowers in compartments edged with thin 
bands of raised white enamel. No real collector will be deceived 
by these copies ; but it is surprising how often they are bought 
as genuine by the uninitiated and the unwary. 

Finally, it should be added that a certain number of armorial 
services were made in Japan in the eighteenth century. ‘They 
are uncommon and often very decorative; but they will be 
readily recognised by anyone familiar with the Old Imari ware 
and its characteristic types of decoration. 





AN EPITAPH 


Here lies a Judge: both life and death he gave, 
And yet himself from death he might not save; 


His crime, Mortality ; 


he guilty pled— 


The punishment is death, and he is dead. 


Thus with his clay; yet shall his soul resort 
Unto a greater Judge, a higher Court; 
Again not judge but prisoner to be, 

Nor shall he justice find—but lenity. 


M. MELVILLE BALFouR. 
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E saw a fortnight ago how, in 1538, Sir Anthony 
Aucher of Bourne was described as “a very 
honest dylygent man” by Sir Thomas Cheney, 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. Certainly 
Aucher and Cheney were diligent both in serving 
Henry VIII and in gathering up for themselves such 
crumbs of monastic lands as might come to them through 
the royal favour. ‘Thus Cheney, whose inherited lands 
of Shurland lay.a dozen miles north of Aucher’s inherited 
lands of Otterden, obtained the lease of Sturry Manor, 
and the lease was afterwards exchanged for the fee simple. 
It had been the property of one of the very oldest of our 
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ecclesiastical foundations. ‘‘'The Monastery of St. Peter an 
St. Paul, ufually called St. Augustine’s Abbey,” was, throughout 
medieval times, a great House of Benedictines, lving outside 
the walls of Canterbury, but claiming independence of and 
equality with the Priory of Christ Church, within the walls, 
which became the seat of the Archbishopric. Both had a 
Roman origin, and were refounded soon after King Ethelbert 
received St. Augustine at Canterbury in A.D. 596. St. 
Augustine’s stood, and some fraction of its fabric still stands, 
just east of the city, while a couple of miles out lay a royal 
possession, 


Called in ancient records by the various names of Efturai, Sturigai 
and Sture, all relative to its 
fituation near the river Stour 
which runs clofe to it. 


Founding St. Augustine’s in 
A.D. 605, King Ethelbert gave 
to it Sturry ‘‘ with all its lands 
and appurtenances,” and it grew 
into a parish including “fix 
boroughs ” or divisions. The 
Domesday surveyors in 1080 
find that “the Abbot himself 
holds Esturai,” with its ample 
arable and meadow lands, its 
fisheries and “ pannage” for 
hogs, besides a church and as 
many as ten mills. Church and 
mills are still the most dis- 
tinctive features of this large 
and prosperous village, and 
between the church and the 
principal mill lies what is left 
of the once large sixteenth 
century manor house. ‘To 
what extent that manor house 
is a survival or a renewal of a 
grange or country house of the 
mitred abbots of St. Augus- 
tine’s does not appear. But it 
certainly was the last home 
of the last abbot. 

The great wealth ani 
position of the abbots may we | 
be gauged by the tradition tha, 
after his election in 130°, 
Abbot Bourn gave ‘a fumry- 
tuous and fplendid feast :t 
which 6000 guefts, of who: 
many were of good quality, a 
faid to have been entertaine 
with 3000 dishes of meat. 
But in July, 1538, all thi 
came to an end, and with a 
good grace as fear of the con 
sequences of refusal coul 
beget in him, Abbot Joh 
Essex surrendered the splendi: 
foundation and its wid 
possessions to the King “‘ 
the ufe of him and his heirs 
for ever.”” Demolition was or: 
of the principal uses he made 
of the stately buildings. The 
great church disappeared, but 
the abbot’s lodging and ad- 
jacent structures the King 
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his own ufe.” Dover being the usual port of arrival and 
departure for the King himself and for his royal visitors, 
he planned a set of adequate posting houses on the way 
from London. ‘The priories of Dartmouth and Rochester 
in combination with St. Augustine’s and Dover Castle formed 
the series. Whether Henry VIII ever so used St. Augustine’s 
is doubtful, but “‘ Queen Elizabeth, anno 1573, being on one 
of her royal progreffes kept her court in it for feveral days.” 
We noted her, on this progress, visiting Thomas Wotton at 
Boughton Malherbe, and somewhat later a part of the buildings 
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of St. Augustine’s was used as a Canterbury home of his 
descendants, the lords Wotton. It was looted under the Common- 
wealth, and little of it remained in 1790 when Hasted wrote : 
There now remains of the whole of it no more than is fufficient 
for the ufe of a common alehoufe, into which it has been for some 
years converted. 
Half a century later the old outer court was bought by Mr. 
Beresford Hope, who there founded the present St. Augustine’s 
College. 
By his timely bending to the storm Abbot Essex was spared 
the fate of his compeers of Reading and Glastonbury. Instead 
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of being hanged he was pensioned. He signed the surrender to 
the King on July 30th, 1538, and a month later we find him 
writing to Thomas Cromwell “to be good to him in that he 
may have his house at Sturrey to receive his friends in.” He 
also begs him to intercede on his behalf with the King, “ t 
whom he has freely surrendered his living,” that he may hay: 
“the lordship of Sturrey with hunting and fishing worth 52 
a year,” else he must dismiss his household to beg or h¢ 
“* will have never a penny at the end of the year.” This lette: 
is dated from Sturry, and it is quite clear that, as abbot, h: 
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had a house which he was residing at when he signed the 
surrender or to which he retired immediately after. Cromwell 
evidently was ‘“‘ good to him,” for, in. February, 1539, the 
Court of Augmentations granted to the ex-abbot for his life 
the Sturry Manor and £61 per annum. How much of the 
remaining fabric belongs to his time is uncertain. Abbots 
and priors built freely for themselves on the lands of their 
monasteries during the years that preceded the crash, and 
John Essex may well have done so at Sturry. The nature of 
the brick and some of the architectural forms support this 
conjecture. The entrance archway (Fig. 1) is quite what 
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we should expect, and the 
shield above might be 
taken to represent the arms 
of the monastery which 
Hasted describes as “‘ sable, 
a plain cross, argent.” 
But Lord Milner identifies 
them as those of Greville, 
and finds that some 
meadows on the other side 
of the Stour, which he 
recently purchased, at one 
time belonged to a Greville, 
who may have been owner 
of Sturry a century or so 
ago, as the exact owner- 
ship at that time is not now 
known. The archway is 
at the extreme south-east 
corner of the manor house 
enclosure and next to the 
churchyard (Fig. 8), 
between which and the 
roadway to the manor is 
a wall with a succession of 
depressed arches (Fig.|6) 
in the Henry VIIT manner. 
The house itself has so 
largely lost its original 
details, such as windows, 
that it is impossible to say 
whether it represents the 
early or later part of the 
sixteenth century. On 
what was the porch and 
above what was an aper- 
ture is a panel (Fig. 7) with 
the date 1583 and the 
initials of the chen owner. 
But we shall see that John 
Essex’s successors here 
had other and _ greater 
houses of their own, and 
were not likely to have 
done any large work of 
edification at Sturry, 
although they might well 
have effected such repairs 
and additions as would 
justify their adding a date 
and some initials. 

Within a year of the 
grant the death of the late 
abbot put the King again 
in possession of Sturry, and 
soon after he demised it for 
twenty-one years, and at a 
rent of £19 10s. 74d. to Sir 
Thomas Cheney. He was 
the head of a family that 
had held the manor of 
Shurland in the Isle of 
Sheppey since the time of 
Edward III. His uncle, 
John, had fought with 
Henry Tudor at Bosworth 
and was rewarded with 
the Garter. In 1487 he 
was called by writ to the 
House of Peers as Lord 
Cheyne, but dying without 
issue a dozen years later, 
he was succeeded in the 
estate, but not in the title, 
by his brother William and 
afterwards by his nephew 
Thomas, “‘ a man of great 
account in his time,” as 
Hasted describeshim. He 
was: Sheriff of Kent in 
1515 and a gentleman of 
the King’s Privy Chamber 
in the following year. He 
continued to enjoy the 
royal favour and was 
actively employed in the 
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royal business as Warden of the Cinque Ports and Treasurer 
of the Household not only under Henry VIII, but under 
all of his three children. ‘Though he was then advanced 
in years, Elizabeth continued him as her Treasurer of the 
Household and one of her Privy Council on her accession 
in 1558, but he died a few months later. Hasted tells 
us that, “He refided at Shurland, the manfion of which 
he had new built,” so that Sturry was ,probably only 
treated by him as a source of revenue. In the lease from 
Henry VIII it is termed “the messuage lately called the 
abbot’s house in Sturry,” which with a garden and 13} acres 
of meadow had lately been in the occupation of John Essex, 
deceased. But included in the lease was the manor or lord- 
ship with “ messuages, mills, lands, waters, fisheries, rents, 
courts leet, etc.” Of all this the fee simple was granted to 
Cheney under Edward VI, and at his death it descended to his 
son Henry, together with Shurland and other Kentish lands. 
Through his mother he also inherited Toddington in Bedford- 
shire. ‘Thither he removed after having rebuilt it as “‘a most 
magnificent seat”’; and in 1572 he was created Lord Cheney 
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de Toddington. But his grand manner was his undoing, 
and we read in Hasted that 

By his expenfive method of living he acquired the name of The 

Extravagant Lord Cheney, and before his death had diffipated the 

great poffeffions which his father had left him. 
Sturry was purchased about 1580 by Thomas Smythe, and it is 
his initials and those of his wife, Alice Judd, that are twined 
in a lover’s knot under the date 1583 on the porch panel. Son 
of John Smythe, a yeoman and clothier of Corsham in Wiit- 
shire, he had sought a larger sphere for his business abilities 
in London, where he not only traded as a haberdasher, but 
profitably farmed the Customs of the Port of London. The 
fortune he acquired permitted of his buying a much more 
important Kentish house than Sturry, for he also possessed 
himself of Westenhanger. That had ceased to be Poynings 
property and had passed to the Crown in the later days of 
Henry VIII, who had made Sir Thomas Cheney custodian 
thereof, but “ feems to have intended this manor as a manfion 
fit for his royal residence’ and to have spent much in com- 
pleting it. The Sovereign appears to have for some time 
retained a lien upon it, as Elizabeth in her 1573 progress 
stayed there, and it was on that occasion termed “ her 
own house of Westenhanger.” But, apart from certain 
rather indefinite royal rights, it was then the property of 
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Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, who sold*it to Thomas 
Smythe. He, says Hasted, 
Having greatly increafed the beauty of this manfion, which had 
been impaired and defaced by fire, with magnificent additions, 
resided there afterwards, and dying in 1591 was succeeded by his 
eldest fon Sir Fohn Smythe. ex 
Nine years later Sir John died and was succeeded in his estates 
by his son Thomas, a man “ of distinguished merit and opulent 
fortune,” who in 1628 was created Viscount Strangford in the 
peerage of Ireland. With him, however, the “ opulence ”’ 
of the family ceased, for his grandson Philip, second viscount, 
conveyed Westenhanger “ to truftees for the payment of his 
debts.” This, however, was not until he had enjoyed possession 
of it for a long period, as he succeeded his grandfather in 1635 
and did not part with Westenhanger till the latter end of 
Charles II’s reign. The trustees ‘ alienated this manor, with 
its manfion, lands and appurtenances to Finch,” and he it was 
who, in 1701, pulled down most of the great pile and sold the 
material, some of the dressed stone being used by Dame Aucher 
for her new house at Bourne, as we saw a fortnight ago. Sturry 
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remained to the second viscount, and there he appears to have 
resided until his death in 1708, when it passed to his eldest 
daughter, wife to Henry Roper, eighth Lord Teynham. The 
Ropers are a Kentish family best known to us through Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Thomas More and wife to William Roper of 
Well Hall in Eltham Parish, where the famous picture by 
Holbein of Thomas More and his family long remained. John 
Roper had been attorney-general to Henry VIII, but had 
inherited Well Hall, which went to his elder son, William, 
while the younger, Christopher, through his mother, obtained 
Linsted, which lies south of Shurland in Sheppey and, like the 
latter, had once belonged to the Cheneys. Christopher’s son, 
John, was much favoured by James I, who granted him the 
contiguous manor of Teynham and created him Lord Teynham 
in 1618. But a letter writer of the time does not consider that 
he obtained his peerage for nothing, calling him Baron Ten M.., 
as representing the thousands of pounds which his title had 
cost him. Henry Roper was the youngest of three brothers 
who held the title in succession. Catherine Smythe was his 
first wife, and by her he had two sons, who were successively 
Lords Teynham and owners of Linsted. But their mother’s 
estate, curiously enough, went to a stepmother and her issue. 
The father in 1718 took as his third wife Anne Leonard, widow 
of Richard Barrett and mother of Thomas Barrett, seventeenth 
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Baron Dacre of the 
South and owner of 
Belhus (Country Live, 
May, 1920). By her, 
who was afterwaris 
the sixteenth holder 
of the Dacre title in 
her own right, Lord 
Teynham also had two 
sons, and having fu!] 
power over Sturry, he 
left it to her for life 
and then to her issue 
by him. His third 
marriage, however. 
does not appear t» 
have suited him, for 
we read in Cokayn 

that in 1723 h 

became “ distempered 
in his senses and shot 
himself at his home 
in the Haymarket.” 
Lady Dacre held 
Sturry till her death 
in 1755, when it passed 
to grandchildren. A 
few years later Sturry 
and other Smythe 
estates which had 
descended in the same 
manner were alienated 
to the Rev. Francis 
Foote, whom we saw 
last week marrying a 
sister of Horatio Mann 
and purchasing the 
estate of Charlton in 
Bishopsbourne. His 
son, described by 
Hasted in 1790 as 
“* Fohn Foote, now of 
Bishopfborne Efq.,’’ 
succeeded to all these 
estates; but Sturry 
does not appear to 
have been used by him, 
any more than by most 
of its owners before or 
since, as a residence. 
Thus, to make it 
once more a place of 
amenity must have 
been a task of some 
magnitude when it was 
purchased, some 
years ago, by Viscount 
Milner, with a view to 
its becoming hi: 
country retreat. I re- 
member that when 

went up to Oxford 
in 1874 he, as a schola: 
of Balliol, was carryin; 
off a whole series o 
University prizes. |: 
1876 he was elected t 

a Fellowship at Ne 

College and soon afte 

became private secre 

tary to Lord Gosche: 

then Mr. Goschen an 

Chancellor of the E 

chequer. Milner’ 

great financial capacit 

brought him to the 
chairmanship of the 
Board of Inland 
Revenue in 1887. But 
it is as High Com- 
missioner of South 
Africa during the 
trying years 1897 to 
1905 that we best 
remember him. ‘The 
accession of the 
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1906 gave him a period of comparative political rest, from 


He was created Viscount Milner while still ruling 
which he emerged to be one of the War Cabinet in 1916. return home from _ that 
Government he began to look about for 


country place of natural 


South Africa, and after his 
He has since held the Secretaryships of War and the Colonies 
and thus has seen nearly half a century of public service. 


a modest 
charm and_ historic interest. 
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Eventually he decided on Sturry, and the illustrations 
now given clearly show the reasons for such choice, 
although the charm they exhibit has been very largely 
added to by his admirable treatment of what was mere 
raw material. The Court lies westward of the village street, 
from which it is approached by a road, with the church on the 
left and, on the right, the immense barn (Fig. 9) that speaks 
of great corn production on the part of the monks and their 
lay successors. The timbering of the roof (Fig. 10) is a very 
fine example of the kind of construction as to which Elizabethan 
Harrison tells us “‘ in framing whereof our carpenters have been 
and are worthily preferred before those of like science among all 
other nations.” Beyond the barn the other roadway—through 
the entrance arch already alluded to—comes in from the south, 
and both give on to the space in front of the east side of the 
house where the entrance is now located. The disposition 
of house and garden and their relationship to the river Stour 
are well shown by a photograph taken from the church tower 
(Fig. 11). To the right are seen the east and south sides of 
the house, in the foreground are the walls and pleached trees 
that line the road coming up from the archway, beyond them 
lie lawns and gardens. A curved footbridge spans the river, 
whose windings, as it meanders down from Canterbury, produce 
little ribbons of light among the rich, tree-sprinkled meads 
that stretch across the valley flats. Crossing the bridge 
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(Fig. 12), we approach the square yet picturesque block of 
the mill, and then looking backwards we see the house (Fig. 2) 
reflected in the waters of the stream, here a broad, placid sheet 
dammed up to form the mill race. Between the river and the 
main lawn a wide stretch of close-mown turf runs between 
yew hedges and borders up to a garden house (Fig. 4). In 
the borders, from among tulips, forget-me-nots and other 
dwarf growers, rise up groups of stately spires, for it is the 
flowering time of lupins and eremurus (Fig. 3). With these 
new incidents and recent plantings are grouped vestiges of th: 
past, old fruit trees and lilac bushes and, as a telling featur:, 
a great cut yew, forming, as it were, three massive wheels an | 
a promising top-knot in process of becoming a bird of ostric \ 
size. Behind it we see (Fig. 5) the pleasant western gable 
of the house, which, on this side certainly, must once hay: 
projected much further, bringing the old three-storeyed porc.. 
into a central position on the south side. Although there ha. 
been diminution and reconstruction and refenestration, ye: 
the fabric is entirely mellow in tone and suave in outline, ai 
old quiet Kentish house on the edge of a Kentish village, ii 
view, up the Kentish river scene, of the lofty towers of the 
Kentish cathedral. The scene is England of the English. 
still and peaceful, yet alive and prosperous. It is exactly 
right as the choice and cultured retreat of a great public 
servant. H. Avray TIPPING. 





CHAMPIONS AT ST. ANDREWS 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HERE are records and records at golf. The record of 
the old course at St. Andrews must always be a little 
different from all the others. Years ago the great 
Allan Robertson was the first man to go round under 
80. Now George Duncan is the first man to go round 
in a competition and with the course at full stretch under 7o. 

It is really something of an epoch-making event, a little 
like the first time that M. J. Brooks jumped 6ft. high at Oxford 
away back in the ’seventies, when the feat was deemed impossible. 
Seventy had been done, but the course had consistently defied 
the iconoclastic champions who can do 69’s nearly everywhere 
else. Now Duncan has broken the spell, and even while in the 
first moment one was carried off one’s feet with enthusiasm and 
the conquering hero was in more literal sense carried off his feet 
by a cheering, yelling crowd, one could not but feel some tinge 
of regret that the old course had had to capitulate at last. It 
did not give in without a tremendous struggle, and it might 
almost be said to have yielded only because its most formidable 
hole, the seventeenth, turned temporarily traitor. That hole 
has wrecked the scores of many champions. It had this time 
an opportunity, I will not say of wrecking Duncan’s round, 
but of, keeping 70 intact, and it was for once in a while in a 
relenting mood. 

Anyone who saw Duncan’s second to this hole will never 
forget it, and though the tournament will be a week old when 
these lines appear, I will set down my recollections of it while 
they are still fresh. The hole was cut very far down the green, 
so that it was possible to approach it either from the right 
or the left. Duncan hit a fine tee shot well down the course. 
He then clearly named his stroke by asking the officials to move 
the crowd away from the left-hand side of the bunker. Whether 
he actually intended to reach the green by coming round with 
a touch of slice or whether he intended to lie in complete safety 
some little way below the bank I do not know. Perhaps by 
this time he hardly knows himself. At any rate, he hit a long and 
slashing shot, but the ball had a very perceptible turn of slice 
on it. The ball soared away straight for the bunker. It seemed 
bound to pitch in the face and if it did not do that, then it would 
surely run over into the road. But it did neither. Even the 
greatest of men must have luck to break the records of ages. 
The ball pitched within inches of the right-hand edge of the 
bunker, got a merciful stop on the bank, hopped into the air, 
and then ran on gently towards the hole. The way in which 
Duncan smiled and shrugged his shoulders as he walked past 
the bunker and looked at what might have been the grave of 
his hopes showed what he thought. However, he did not let 
a wonderful piece of luck disconcert him—luck can be unsettling 
sometimes—he rammed in his putt for three and played the 
last hole “ like a roaring lion.”” It was a wonderful finish to a 
wonderful round, a long drawn out and surpassingly brilliant 
etfort such as no other man in the field could have made. Duncan 


when he leads the field is always capable of breaking down, 
but when he is in pursuit, then the quarry is never safe, however 
long the start. 

This culminating excitement redeemed the two days’ golf, 
from a distinct and general feeling of disappointment. The 
course was in perfect order, the weather was as kind as kind 
could be, and yet the really low scores were few. For the time 
being it is, I think, clear that our professional golf is not quite so 
good as it was in the great years when the Triumvirate were 
still at the top of the tree and in the fullness of their powers, 
with Herd, Duncan, Ray, Massy, Tom Ball and the rest hard on 
their heels. Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect that such a 
standard should always be maintained. It is not, however, 
unreasonable to be surprised that men who make their living by 
playing golf, and play all but one stroke in the game so astonish- 
ingly well, should be capable of putting so astonishingly ill. 

When one watches as much golf as I do, one has constantly 
to be on one’s guard against a too critical attitude. A putt 
looks very easy when one has not got to hole it oneself. Still, 
after making all due allowances, I must say that the general 
average of putting was not far short of abominable. Of course, 
there were exceptions. Duncan, though he missed some short 
ones, had his brilliant spells. Ray hit the ball beautifully 
truly whenever I saw him. Wingate gave the ball a nice 
courageous hit. So did Gaudin, a good bold putter. Boome 
was brilliant and futile by turns. Generally speaking, however, 
one had only to stand in the same spot for ten minutes to see 
putt after putt missed, and not only missed but mis-hit. Th« 
ball will not go into the hole if it is jabbed or stabbed or prodded 
or poked or cut. Admittedly putting is a very difficult art i 
which ‘‘ nerves” play a painfully large part. Nevertheless 
there are right ways of putting and very wrong ways, and si 
many young professionals, who study the rest of the gam 
with so much success, seem content to putt as if they were sti! 
little caddie boys chipping about with their master’s irons. 

Apart from the winner, Ray played exceedingly soun 
golf that was worthy of him, and two young players enhance: 
their reputations, Boomer and Wingate. Boomer’s final roun: 
was a sad falling off, but he is clearly one of the coming men 
He is of an almost ideally athletic build, and has any amoun 
of power. Except perhaps for Ray, I never saw anyone hit 
the ball so consistently high. His is the “all air route”’ with a 
vengeance. It does not at first look an artistic method against ‘ 
wind, but the ball burrows its way through the wind apparent] 
with perfect ease and still goes a very long way. Wingate, wh« 
incidentally, plays in spectacles, is soundness personified. Hi: 
whole game is thoroughly steady and reliable. He, too, has 
plenty of strength and, as far as one may judge, a capital tempera 
ment. These two and Havers, who was this time rathe: 
disappointing, should provide a champion between them in the 
next few years. 
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KARAMOJO.-—Il 


IVORY AND THE RAIDERS. 


WRITTEN AND TRLEUSTRATED BY W. D. M. BEEL. 





POOR KARAMOJANS, SHOWING PERIWIGS. 


FTER a hearty supper of toasted biltong and native flour 
porridge, washed down with tea,-I cleaned my rifle, 
loaded it and lay down utterly tired out and soon 
dropped off to the music of hyenas’ howling. As soon 
as ever it was light enough to see, we left for the dead 

elephant, and the way did not seem half so long in the fresh morning 
air as it had appeared the evening before. We quickly arrived, 
followed by all the villagers, men, women and children, every one 
in high spirits at the sight of the mountains of meat. In this 
country the meat of elephants is esteemed more highly than that 
of any other animal, as it contains much more fat. The 
Karamojan elephants are distinguished for their bodily size, 
the quality and size of their ivory and for the quantity of fat 
on them. 

I was anxious to get the tusks out as rapidly as possible in 
order to rejoin my caravan, so I divided the Karamojans into two 
gangs and explained to them that no one was to touch the carcases 
until the tusks were out, but that then they could have all the 
meat. They set to with a will to get all the skin and flesh off the 
head. It is necessary to do this so as to expose the huge bone 
sockets containing the ends of the tusks. About a third of their 
length is so embedded, and a very long, tedious and hard job 
it is to get all the skin and gristle cut away. Nothing blunts a 
knife more quickly than elephant hide, because of the sand and 
grit in its loose texture. 

When the skull is clean on one side the neck should be cut. 
This alone is a herculean task. The vertebra severed, the head is 
turned over by eight or ten men, and the other side similarly 
cleaned. When both sockets are ready an axe is used to chop 
them away chip by chip until the tusk is free. This chopping 
should always be done by an expert, as otherwise large chips off 
the tusk itself are liable to be taken by the axe. 

This chopping out of ivory is seldom resorted to by natives, 
requiring as it does so much hard work. They prefer to leave the 
sun and putrefaction to do the work for them. On the third day 
after the death the upper tusk can usually be drawn without diffi- 
culty from the socket and the underneath one on the following day. 

On this particular occasion no one was at all adept at chop- 
ping out and it was hours before the tusks were freed. Later 
on my Wanzamwezi boys became very expert indeed at this 
job, and twelve of them, whose particular job it became, could 
handle as many as ten bull elephants in a day provided they were 
not too distant one from the other and that they had plenty of 
native assistance. 

While the chopping out was going on I had leisure to watch 
the natives and what struck me first was the remarkable difference 
between the men and the women. The former were tall, some of 
them quite 6ft. 4ins., slim and well made, while the latter were 
distinctly short, broad, beefy and squat. The married ones wore 
aprons of dressed buckskin tied round the waist by the legs of 
the skin and ornamented with coloured beads sewn on with 
sinew thread. The unmarried girls wore no skins at all and had 
merely a short fringe of black thread attached to a string round 
the waist and falling down in front. As regards hair, all the 
women wore it plaited and falling down all round the head and 
giving somewhat the appearance of ‘“‘ bobbed ’’ hair. Some of the 
men wore the most extraordinary-looking periwigs made up of 
their own and also their ancestors’ hair mixed with clay so as to 
form a kind of covering for the top of the head and falling down 
the back of the neck. In this pad of human felt were set neat 
little woven sockets in such a way as to hold upright an ostrich 
feather in each. 

The people with whom we are dealing at the moment were 
poor and therefore hunters. Africans differ from us entirely on 








the question of hunting; whereas among us it is the well-off who 
hunt, among them it is the poor. Having nothing but a few goats 
and sheep, these hunters inhabit the bush, shifting their village 
from site to site according to the movements of the game. 

Their system of taking game is the snare ; their only weapon 
a spear. The art of snaring has been brought to a unique 
development by these people, for they have snares varying in size 
for all animals from elephant Cown to ¢ ik-« ik. 

The snare for elephant is a great hawser, 4}ins. in diameter, 
of twisted antelope or giraffe hides. One may find in the same 
rope haartebeeste hide, eland, zebra, rhinoceros, buffalo and 
giraffe hide. If made of haartebeeste alone no less than eleven 
or twelve skins are required. The skins are scraped and pounded 
with huge wooden mallets for weeks by the women before being 
twisted or “‘ laid ’’ into the rope which is to form the snare. The 
running nooses at both ends are beautifully made. Besides the 
snare there is a thing like a cart wheel without any hub and with 
scores of thin spokes meeting in the centre where their points 
are sharp. The snare is laid in the following manner : 

A well frequented elephant path is chosen and somewhere 
near the spot decided upon for the snare a large tree is cut. 
Judgment in the choosing of this must be exercised as if it is 
too heavy the snare will break. and if too light the snared elephant 
will travel too far. A tree trunk which ten or twelve men can 
just stagger along with seems to be the thing. This log is then 
brought to the scene of action and at its smaller end a deep groove 
is cut all round to take the noose at one end of the rope. After 
this noose has been fitted and pulled and hammered tight—no 
easy matter—the log is laid at right angles to the path with the 
smaller end pointing towards it. A hole a good bit larger than 
an elephant’s foot is then dug in the path itself to a depth of 
two feet or so. Over this hole is fitted the cart wheel. Round 
the rim the large noose of the snare is laid and the whole covered 
carefully over with earth to resemble the path again. The snare 
is now laid, and if all goes well some solitary old bull comes 
wandering along at night, places his foot on the earth borne by 
the sharp spokes of the hubless wheel, goes through as the spokes 
open downwards, lifts his foot and with it the wheel bearing 
the noose well up the ankle, strides forward and tightens the 
noose. The more he pulls the tighter draws the noose until the 
log at the other end of the snare begins to move. Now alarmed 
and presently angry, he soon gets rid of the cart wheel, but as 
its work is already done, that does not matter. The dragging 
log is now securely attached to the elephant’s leg and it is seldom 
that he gets rid of it unless it should jamb in rocks or trees. 
Soon he becomes thoroughly alarmed and sets off at a great 
pace, the log ploughing along behind him. Should a strong, 
vigorous young bull become attached to a rather light log, he 
may go twenty or thirty miles. 

As soon as it becomes known to the natives that an elephant 
has been caught, everyone within miles immediately seizes all 
his spears and rushes to the spot where the snare had been set 
and from there eagerly takes up the trail of the log. When they 
come up with the somewhat exhausted animal they spear it to 
death. Then every scrap of meat is shared among the village 
which owns the snare, the tusks becoming the property of the 
man who made and laid the snare. The spearing of an elephant, 
with its enormously thick hide, is no easy matter, as the animal 
can still make short active rushes. Casualties are not infrequent, 
and should anyone be caught he is, as a rule, almost certain to be 
killed. 

While the tusk-getting operations were going on I took the 
opportunity to examine the respective positions of the heart, 
lungs and brain in relation to the conspicuous points of the 
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animal's exterior, such as the eye, the ear, the line of the fore leg 
and tae point of the shoulder. In order to fix the position of the 
heart and lungs I made some boys get the stomach and intestines 
out. This was a terrific job, but we were ably assisted by the 
powerful native women. The “innards” of elephant are very 
greatly prized by all natives who eat elephant. The contents 
of the stomach must have weighed a ton, I should think, and I 
saw the intestine or sack which contains the clear pure water 
so readily drunk by the hunter during the dry season when 
he finds himself far from water. It is from this internal tank 
that the elephant can produce water for the purpose of treating 
himself to a shower bath when there is no water. He bringsit up 
into his throat, whence it is sucked into the trunk and then 
delivered where required. The first time I saw an elephant 
doing this I thought he must be standing by a pool of water 
from which he was drawing it. I was many weary miles from 
water and the sun was scorching, and I and the boy with me 
were very thirsty, so we hastened towards the elephant, which 
moved on slowly through the bush. Very soon we arrived at 
the spot where we had seen him at his shower bath, but no 
spring or pool could I find. I asked the Karamojan about it 
and he then told me, with a smile at my ignorance, that the 
nearest water was at our camp and that all elephant carried 
water inside them and need not replenish their stock for three 
days. Coming up with the elephant I killed him and got Pyjalé 
(my Karamojan tracker) to pierce its water tank, and sure 
enough water, perfectly clear barring a little blood, gushed out, 
which we both drank greedily. It was warm certainly, but quite 
tasteless and odourless and very wholesome and grateful. 

When everything had been got out, except the lungs and 
heart, I had spears thrust through from the direction from which 
a bullet would come. I meanwhile peered into the huge cavity 
formed by the massive ribs and when a spear pierced a lung or 
the heart, I immediately examined its situation and tried to 
commit it to my memory. One thing I noticed was that with the 
animal lying on its side the heart did not occupy the cavity which 
was obviously intended for it when upright, therefore an allow- 
ance had to be made. Another thing I was impressed with was 
the size of the arteries about the heart. It extended the killing 
area a considerable distance above the heart and I have often 
since killed elephant with a shot above the heart. About the 
situation of the brain I also learned a lot. I thought I had its 
position fixed to a nicety in my mind, but I subsequently found 
that all I had learned was one of the many positions the brain 
does not occupy. And it was by a series of these misplacings that 
1 finally came to know where the brain really does lie. It is a 
small object contained in a very large head. It lies so far from 
the exterior that a very slight and almost unnoticeable change of 
angle causes the bullet to miss it completely. 

From this my first dealing with Karamojans it began to be 
borne in on me that they were not so bad as the Swahili traders 
had tried to make out. And my subsequent dealings with them 
confirmed this impression. As far as I was concerned I had 
hardly any trouble with them. But at the same time some 
terrible massacres took place while I was in their country. 
These affairs were the most completely successful operations I 
have ever heard of from the native point of view. On three 
occasions massacres of well armed trading caravans were 
attempted, and on two there were no survivors among the traders 
and no casualties among the natives, while on the third there was 
one trader survivor who escaped. I will describe later on the 
methods employed by the natives so successfully, for it was not 
until my Karamojan friend Pyjalé came to me that I heard the 
inside of the thing. For the next few days nothing of note 
happened except that we passed the remains of two black 
men by the roadside—stragglers from some trading caravan 
probably, judging by the bits of cloth lying about. Now here 
was a state of things requiring explanation. We were now 
close to Mani-Mani, the up country base for all trading 
caravans. Mani-Mani was also a populous centre for Karamo- 
jans, with whom the traders were perforce at peace. And yet 
here on the roads were two murdered men obviously belonging 
to the traders. On my arrival at Mani-Mani I found the explana- 
tion. It was thus: Among Karamojans, as among Masai, 
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THE KILANGOZI OR HEAD PORTER WHO CARRIED THIS TUSK 
(148LBS.) FOR SIXTY-THREE CONSECUTIVE MARCHING DAYS. 


Somals and other tribes, a young man is of no consideration, 
has no standing with the girls, until he has killed someone. It 
does not matter how he kills him, he may be asleep or unarmed. 
When he has ‘‘done someone in,” either man or woman, other 
than Karamojan of course, he has the right to tattoo the right 
side of his body for a man victim and the left side for a woman. 
Moreover, at the dances he mounts a very tall ostrich feather 
dipped blood red, and then he is looked upon as a man. He 
may and does now demand anything from the unmarried girls. 
He may flog them should they resist. And this atrocious incite- 
ment to murder is the cause of death to any leg-weary straggler 
from caravans. That the Swahili leaders never made these 
wayside murders a casus belli shows them to be what they are, 
callous snivellers. That they could have put down this custom 
was shown when some of my boys lost their way among the 
villages. As soon as it was reported to me I at once got together 
five of my askaries and raced off among the herds of Karamojan 
cattle. We rounded up a huge mob and held them more or less 
in one place. Spearmen rushed about, women holloaed and shields 
were produced from every hut. I was so hot and angry—think- 
ing that the missing boys had been murdered—that I was eager 
to begin by attacking straightaway. It looked as if about 400 
spearmen were assembled and I meant to give them a genuine 
shaking up with my 10-shot .303, followed by my 10-shot Mauser 
pistol. I felt confident that as soon as I let loose on them and 
killed one or two the others would run like rabbits. It never 
came to a fight, for some old unarmed men and women came 
tottering up, picking grass at every step, biting it in two and 
casting the bits to the winds. This meant peace ; peace at any 
price. Where were my porters? They did not know, really 
they did not. But they would be all right. Nobody would 
harm them. I told them to go and produce every one of them 
unharmed or I would take and kill all their cattle and a lot of them 
besides. Moreover, if any armed man approached anywhere 
near to the cattle I would shoot him dead. The cattle would 
remain there—between ourselves we could not have handled 
them—until the porters were produced. 

And produced they were, 
very quickly. They had merely 
lost their way among the villages 
and had been guided back. 

I did not regret having had 
this opportunity of showing the 
natives that as far as my people 
were concerned we were pre- 
pared to fight savagely for any 
member of the safari and not— 
as did the traders—let stragglers 
be murdered without even a 
protest. The noise of this affair 
travelled far and probably saved 
us a lot of trouble in our after 
dealings. 

Another reason for this 
apathy on the part of the Swahili 
leaders was, I think, that the 
certainty of murder awaiting 
anyone on the road prevented 
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by this means to keep their boys for years without payment of 
wages. So long as they could prevent the boys from reaching 
Mumias alive there was no redress. Hence it was difficult for the 
Government representative at Mumias to get reliable information 
of the internal state of Karamojo. 

On our arrival at Mani-Mani we were met by one Shundi— 
a remarkable man. Kavirondo by birth, he had .been captured 
early in life, taken to the coast and sold as a slave. Being a 
man of great force of character he had soon freed himself by 
turning Mohammedan. Thence onward fortune had smiled 
upon him until at last here he was, the recognised chief Tajiy 
(rich man) of all the traders. Having naturally the intelligence 
to recognise the value of bluff and from his primitive ancestors 
the nerve to carry it off, he was at this time the greatest of all 
the traders. Just as he had been a leader while slave-raiding 
was the order of the day, so now he led when ivory had given 
place to slaves as a commodity. One other thing makes him 
conspicuous, at any rate, in my mind, and that was the fact that 
he had owned the slave who had laid low the elephant which 

ore the enormous tusks, one of which now reposes in the South 
.ensington Museum. These tusks are still, as far as I know, the 
record. The one which we have in London scales 234lb. or 
‘thereabouts. According to Shundi his slave killed it with a 
auzzle-loader on the slopes of Kilimandjaro. 

Shundi was accompanied by a large body of traders of all 
orts. There were Arabs, Swahilis, one or two Persians and a few 
\frican born Baluchis, and a pretty tough lot they looked. 
eside their mean and cunning air Shundi—the great coal-black 
‘antu—appeared like a lion among hyenas. What an extra- 
rdinary calm and dignity some of these outstanding black men 
iave. Here was a kin spirit to Buba Gida. 

Chey hated my appearing in their country, but did not show 

Shundi took it in the spirit that what had to be had to be, 
vat some of the lesser villains were obviously nervous. They 

etended to wish me to camp inside the town, but I preferred to 

main outside. The town was of very considerable size, although 

e buildings were of a temporary construction. I remarked 

n extraordinary number of women about and thought that I 
recognised Masai types among them. This was so, as I afterwards 

arnt that Shundi alone had over eighty women, many of whom 
were Masai from Kilimandjaro. 

With native politeness gifts of food, etc., were offered and 
presently all withdrew, intimating that they would return when I 
had rested. 

They must have been feeling rather uncomfortable about the 
appearance in their midst of a white man, possibly an agent of 
that detestable Government so troublesome about raiding. I 
did not actually know at the 
time, but learnt afterwards that 
at the very moment of my 
arrival in their midst they 
had an enormous raid on the 
Turkana underway. 

In the afternoon they came 
again and we had the usual 
ceremonial palaver. Every one 
was strictly guarded, but they 
made a distinct effort to embroil 
me with the natives in the hope, 
i suppose, of getting me so 
mixed up in some shooting affair 
that I would become more or 
less one of themselves. I 
refused to have anything to do 
with their intrigues. I got little 
information regarding elephant 
from these people. In fact, 
neither side could quite over- 
come a severely suppressed but 
quite strong hostility to the 
other. 

I stayed a few days at 
Mani-Mani as there were repairs 
to be attended to and man and 
beast required a rest. The first 
sign of trouble soon appeared, 
caused, I feel certain, by Swahili 
intrigue. It was the dry season 
and all animals were watered 
once a day at the wells dug in 
the otherwise dry river-bed. My animals were being watered as 
usual. That is, water was drawn from the well in buckets and 
emptied into a watertight ground sheet laid over a suitable 
depression in the sand. Word was suddenly brought to me 
that the natives refused to allow my animals to be watered. 
1 went at once to the scene and asked the natives what all 
the trouble was about. There were about forty young bloods 
leaning against their spears and they laughed in the most 
insolent manner without giving me any answer. I turned to 
my herds and beckoned them to bring up the animals. 
\s they began to do so three of the bloods strode over and began 
‘logging the thirsty bullocks in the face and driving them off. 
't was now or never, first impression and so on. I seized from 
the nearest Karamojan his cutting-edged club, sprang over to one 
of the bullock obstructors and dealt him the hardest blow on the 
lead I possibly could. I was fairly hefty, in good training and 
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meant all I knew. To my astonishment the native turned 
on me a smile instead of dropping dead or at least stunned, while 
the club flew to atoms. I had hit his shock-absorbing periwig, 
previously described. I might as well have hit a Dunlop Magnum. 

I must confess it was rather a set-back. However, one 
good effect it had was that everyone, except myself, roared with 
laughter, and then when even I began to see the humour of it 
I spotted a mischievous devil calmly jabbing his spear through 
our priceless waterproof ground sheet. This would not do, so 
I drew my Mauser pistol. Now these natives were then at a 
most dangerous stage of ignorance with regard to firearms. 
Their experience of them had been gathered on raids with the 
Swahilis, and they all firmly held the conviction that all you 
had to do to avoid being struck by the bullet was to duck when 
you saw the smoke. While I was fitting the wooden holster to 
the Mauser they watched me carefully. They had probably 
never seen such a gun before if they even recognised it as such. 
When therefore I had it fitted up and was covering them no one 
moved. They were waiting, I suspect, for the smoke. And 
when they heard the particularly vicious bang of the little Mauser 
and saw no smoke, the laugh this time was rather on them, 
and especially on the gentleman who had been so busy with his 
spear and my ground sheet; for he now stood looking at a 
half severed and completely spoilt spear in his hand with a 
ridiculous air of surprised injury. In a few seconds the humour 
of this phase struck all concerned, although the natives began 
to edge nervously away. All their swagger was gone now. 
I had been approaching the fellow with the damaged spear, 
and now suddenly set upon him, relying upon my herds to help 
me. Never have I felt anything like the sinewy strength of 
that greasy native; he was all but off when the boys secured 
him just in time. Seeing some flourishing of spears going on 
among the others, I began pasting dust about them with the 
little Mauser. Seeing no smoke again, yet getting whing whang 
right and left of them, they turned and bolted. I got in another 
clip of ten and kept them dodging dust-bursts for 400 or 500yds. 

On returning I put it out among the natives that our prisoner 
would be released when ten goats and sheep had been paid by 
his family as a fine. They were soon forthcoming. 

Up till now I had been looked upon by the natives as a sort 
of poor Arab. In this idea they were no doubt helped by the 
traders. They had never seen white men, and they saw my 
mean little safari and drew their own conclusions from appear- 
ances. But after the affair at the water hole I was treated with 
much greater respect, and with a kind of good-humoured indul- 
gence, much as a very persistent headstrong child might be 
looked upon. And eventually, after,a few more “ incidents,” 
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we became fast friends and they would do almost anything 
for me or for my people. One instance of this I may as well 
here record, although it happened long afterwards. 

Away down in civilised parts I had left two aged Wanzam- 
wezi boys in charge of my cattle ranch. This was situated 
a few miles from Nandi Boma (Government Post). At the 
Boma post office I had left directions for my letters to be for- 
warded to another Boma on the slopes of Elgon, where I used 
to send every six months or so to get them. All my letters went 
as directed until there occurred a change of District Commissioner. 
Now one of my old pensioners looking after the ranch had 
orders to report every fortnight to the D.C. that all was well or 
otherwise. In pursuit of these instructions the old boy appeared 
one day before the new D.C., who asked him who he was. He 
said he belonged to me, naming me. The D.C. said he had 
some letters for me, and told the boy to iake them to me, thinking 
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that I was at the ranch a few miles off, instead of which I 
was actually over 600 miles away. That dear old man took 
the letters without a word, went straight back to the ranch 
and prepared to follow me into what was much of it quite unknown 
country. He told the other boy, who was also about sixty-five 
years of age, that he would have to look after everything himself 
as he was going after the Bwana (master). Being a thrifty old 
soul, he had by him much stock of dry smoked beef from cows 
which had died. His preparations were, therefore, almost 
complete. An inveterate snuff-taker, he had only to grind up 
a good quantity for the journey and he was ready. Shouldering 
his Snider and with the packet of letters cunningly guarded 
against wet, off he set through the wilderness, steering due north. 
Sleeping by night alone by his camp fire and travelling the 
whole of the day, he came wandering through what would have 
been to anyone else hostile tribe after hostile tribe. Countries 
where if I sent at all I sent at least five guns as escort he came 
through without trouble. How often he must have been looked 
upon by the lecherous eyes of would-be bloods as fair game 
for their spears and as means of gaining the coveted tattoo marks 
and the blood red ostrich feather. But so sublimely unconscious 
was he of any feeling of nervousness and so bold and confident 
his bearing that nothing happened. Being old and wise, he 
courted the routes which led through the most populous centres 
instead of dodging along the neutral zones between tribes as a 
nervous man would have done. Had he done this he would to a 
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certainty have been killed. Wherever he went he slept in the 
largest village, demanded and got the best of everything, and 
eventually reached me intact. It was a splendid effort. He 
walked into camp as if he had left it five minutes before, and 
he still had smoked beef and snuff when he arrived. The dea: 
old hoarder had lived to some purpose on the natives as he passe 
through. He arrived, if you please, escorted by a number o: 
Karamojan big-men, this dingy and, I have to say it, very dirt 
old man. The letters, alas! proved to be most uninterestin: 
in themselves, but, nevertheless, they formed a link with civilisa 
tion. They were chiefly bills from unscrupulous Coast merchant 
being rendered for the third and fourth time although alread, 
paid at least once. ‘ 

The newspapers were, of course, very old, but produced ai 
extraordinary feeling of uneasiness or disquietude. Leading 
the life I then was, with its freedom from financial care—money 
was valueless and never handled—from responsibility—there 
was no law in the land except that of force—it had rather the 
effect of a sudden chill to read of strikes, famines, railway 
accidents, unemployment, lawsuits, and the other thousand and 
one unhappinesses usually contained in newspapers. Although 
I read them, every word, including the advertisements—here 
again remedies for ills—I felt distinctly perturbed for two or 
three days after. The happiest literature I ever had in the 
bush was “ Pickwick Papers,’’ and the happiest newspaper 
the dear old Field. 


MR. LYTTON STRACHEY’S ESSAYS’ 


T is pleasant to start out for a long walk with such a 

splendid phrase upon one’s lips as: ‘ According to the 

ordainer of order and mystical mathematicks of the City 

of Heaven,’ to go for miles and miles with the marvel- 

lous syllables still rich upon the inward ear, and to return 
home with them in triumph.” He who wrote that passage is 
one who loves the English tongue and knows the only way to 
master it. Every taste is not the same and one cannot profess to 
share the excess of admiration which Mr. Strachey feels for the 
passage he quotes. The point is rather that the individual must 
first satisfy himself that a passage, as it were, belongs to him, 
and his judgment will be confirmed if in solitude he finds himself 
repeating and repeating’ it till he obtains the full value of every 
rhythm and catches every suggested shade of meaning. ‘This is 
not mimicry but assimilation. To read Mr. Strachey’s book is to 
realise that the characters and writings dealt with in it have been 
present in the spirit with Mr. Strachey on many a long, solitary 
walk. Any disagreement from his conclusions, therefore, must 
arise from a difference in temperament. Few Englishmen are so 
French as he ; few are so much at home with the French language 
as to be aware of the niceties which make a considerable part of the 
charm of Racine. Others are so steeped in the tradition of their 
own literature that French poetry is foreign to them. ‘There 
are in the world a very small number of books which rise clearly 
above geographical differences. ‘Don Quixote” and _ the 
““ Odyssey ” are the most familiar examples. With them the 
reader is at home. They treat of human nature not as it is 
moulded and fashioned in one country, but as being essentially 
the same in all the human race. The appeal is universal. 
Nations separated from one another, as, for example, the 
Americans from the British, tend to wander further away. Rare, 
indeed, is the author who can write acceptably for two 
hemispheres. 

The best study in the book before us is that of Sir Thomas 
Browne. Mr. Strachey whole-heartedly admires “‘ those splendid 
strokes of stylistic bravura,’ and analyses the pleasure they 
produce as “‘ analogous to that given by a piece of magnificent 
brushwork in a Rubens or a Velasquez.”” Why he should spoil 
that by going on to say that ‘“‘ Browne’s ‘ brushwork ’ is certainly 
unequalled in English literature, except by the very greatest 
masters of sophisticated art, such as Pope and Shakespeare ; 
it is the inspiration of sheer technique,” is wholly inexplicable. 
You might as well couple a deerhound with a toy terrier as 
Shakespeare with Pope. To call Shakespeare a master of 
sophisticated art is a direct contradiction to the famous : 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

Of other writers in the English tongue there has been none 
more qualified than John Milton to give an authoritative judgment 
upon Shakespeare, and for Mr. Strachey to describe those 
“wood-notes wild ” as “ sophisticated art,’’ “ the inspiration of 
sheer technique,” is as ridiculous as it is to bring Shakespeare 
and Pope into the same breath. To leave that a moment, however, 
what a pity it is that Mr. Strachey did not try to give us some 
living picture of the physician as he went about in Norwich. 
Did he talk as he wrote? Was he able to converse in their own 


lingo with the simple East Anglians? There is evidence in his 
works that he knew the Norfolk dialect, at any rate, the country 
names for the various birds in his ‘‘ Birds of Norfolk,” and it 
would be interesting to know if he could talk to peasants in their 
own tongue. In last week’s Literary Supplement to the Times 
there is a curious account given of his skull by Professor Keith, 
who was originally entrusted with it for the purpose of making an 
exact record. Somebody had the inspiration to go to Professor 
Keith lilting the Shakespearean query : 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head ? 

How begot, how nourished ? 
Sir Arthur Keith took the hint kindly, but he began by noting 
a few particulars that will help us to form an image of what 
Browne was like at the time of his death. He must have had a 
good appetite if at seventy-eight he died of over indulgence in a 
venison feast, and Sir Arthur observes that the venison must 
have been tender and minced to suit his toothless gums. At 
the time of his death only two loose dental stumps maintained 
an insecure hold in his mouth. The substantial part of the report 
refers to certain structural changes that have been taking place in 
the faces of a large proportion of the British people, and which 
were noted in the face and skull of Sir Thomas Browne. “ In 
body,” says Sir Arthur, “ he represents the fruit of our artificial 
and crowded manner of life,” but surely, life was not so crowded 
in 1682 as it is to-day! His brain chamber is a peculiar shape— 
wide and flattened, above the average size for an Englishman, 
though not remarkably so; but the passage that will interest 
literary students most is this : 

In point of size it is in no way remarkable, but in conformation it is. 

If I had to select one mental quality more than another wherein Sir 
Thomas Browne was pre-eminent it would be his command of words— 
the richness and plasticity of his vocabulary ; his aptitude for languages ; 
his fondness for music—all qualities which, in the first place, centre 
round the sense of hearing and that part of the brain which serves thi: 
sense. Now all modern observations place that part of the brain which 
primarily subserves the sense of hearing in the temporal lobes, whicl 
are seen to be particularly well developed in the brain-cast before me. 


ae 


‘The chapter on “ Shakespeare’s Final Period” resolves 
itself into an unsympathetic study of “The Tempest.” Mr 
Strachey is very angry with those who argue that “ The Tempest ” 
was the outcome of the peace and happiness of Shakespeare’s 
last days in his Stratford home. His argument is that no man 
who was living a happy and peaceful life could have created the 
hideous trio of the “jester,” the “ drunken butler,” and the 
“savage and deformed slave.” The argument pursued here 
could only be framed by one denied the joy of creating. Suppose 
that he had possessed the creative gift, and suppose, further, that 
he had conceived the idea of Caliban, and worked it out with the 
remorseless energy of Shakespeare, what would have been his 
state of mind? The answer is very clear. Nobody unable to 
abstract himself altogether from the world could have had such 
a conception, and when it came to be born his heart must have 
rejoiced like that of a woman when she has brought a man 
child into the world. The artist is not elated or depressed by the 
actual beauty or hideousness of the image he has made. He is 
elated or depressed by the success or the failure of his attempt to 
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produce that image, and Mr. Strachey’s final deliverance that 
‘< it js not serene, nor benign, nor pastoral, nor‘ On the Heights ‘aia 
has no bearing whatever upon Shakespeare’s condition of mind 
when he wrote ‘‘ The Tempest.” 

The matter, at any rate, is only a bad sample of the conun- 
drums raised by those who are no poets but only annotators, 
who do not write with the knowledge that comes with creation. 

Let it be added that the writer of these remarks would 
be sorry if anyone failed to gather what delight he has obtained 
from the essays of which no mention Is made. The skill, the 
colour, the swiftness and sympathy with which they are written 
are hall-marks of genius. 


* Books and Characters—French and English, by Lytton 
Strachey. (Chatto and Windus.) 


Abdication, by Edmund Candler. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) - 
“ THERE is nothing more blinding than the white light of an ideal, 
suvs Mr. Zangwill somewhere, with profound and desolating truth. 
Pat Mr. Candler is one of those rare beings, an idealist who retains 
the use of his mental and spiritual eyes. With those eyes he sees 
humour on whichever side of the Indian controversy it occurs; he 
also sees the advantages of moderation and the moral necessity for 
scrupulous fair play to the arguments of both parties in a. struggle. 
|. is this that makes Abdication such a revealing and persuasive book ; 
for, as George Eliot said, ‘‘ That seems to me very great and noble— 
tiat power of respecting a feeling one does not share or understand.” 
“Ir. Candler is perfectly clear-sighted about the disconcerting thorns 
hat beset the idealist’s path—the enemies that one cannot despise 
‘ause they prove themselves honest, the friends that one cannot 
|.ve because they give occasion to the unbeliever to chuckle, the sacred 
ings that become the glib catchwords of fools or are dragged through 
irt by the lip-service of venal men. Yet, in spite of it all, he remains 
‘etly, thoughtfully, steadily an idealist in the cause of Indian liberty. 
|..s the point of view of the educated Indian, for instance, ever been 
‘e concisely put? “‘‘ I have no wish to be any part of the white 
1. 1’s burden,’ Chatterji said. ‘Can’t you understand our feelings ? 
\nerever we go, enclosures, reserved spaces, privileges ‘‘ For Europeans 
©. ly.’ You breathe our air and complain that we taint it.’”” And 
ich of us does not recognise a certain type of Anglo-Indian official 
in the Chief Secretary, Parkinson, who diagnoses India’s complaint 
* mental derangement,” and recommends “the application of a 
shock’ as remedy. ‘“‘ Parkinson eyed Riley as a professor of 
ce might eye his students after demonstrating the efficacy of some 
ch<mical experiment. There was nothing dead about his eye. It 
was authoritative, a stationary light, never ranging, but fixed and set. 
Riley was aware of the impotence of any illumination from outside to 
bear upon it.” The book is throughout a piece of excellent writing. 
The author’s knowledge of Indian conditions and aspirations is never 
presented didactically ; the felicities of style are subdued, shy; but 
both are very real. Modestly wedged in the middle of a long paragraph, 
for instance, you will find this little picture-of a hot Indian night : 
“ Staring into the blanket of dust, through which the moon of Rajab 
appeared dimly like an onion suspended in a loft.’’ Could that be 
bettered for vividness, for economy? Or we read of ‘“‘the military 
policeman of Constantinople, who, amidst flaunting and truculence, 
pursued his way, cool, kindly, casual and incorruptible as his brother 
in Piccadilly,” and realise only just in time that those four adjectives 
are not merely adequate, but are the adjectives for the British policeman. 
We feel, however, that Mr. Candler would almost deprecate appreciation 
of his verbal skill or pleasure in his love of Nature and literature ; 
what he set out to show us was “‘ India . like a huge jigsaw puzzle 
with the pieces all broken and scattered and chipped,” together with 
the problem confronting England: ‘‘'To whip or wheedle? That 
was the eternal question. Having ceased to whip, was it decent or 
politic to take up the rod again? Parkinson, Hill and Bolton thought 
that India ought to be whipped ; Mr. Samuel Montagu and his school 
that it ought to be wheedled. Riley at this stage believed with the best 
of the Indian extremists that it should be given a latch-key and declared 
of age.” Riley, the principal character in the book, is an attractive 
person, and his letter from Tibet at the end, demanding of his friend 
in India, as the four necessities of life, tobacco, Keating’s powder, 
an Arrian and Strabo and a Golden Treasury, makes us loath to part 
with him. So does his characteristic, quietly humorous explanation 
of his reason for studying, before going to Tibet, a single branch of 
surgical knowledge: ‘‘ I am glad I learnt the cataract operation. It 
has made all the difference. I can’t just loaf. I am a competent 
idler when I have got work, but I am no good at it when there is nothing 
todo. I have chewed the lotus and found it a tasteless herb.” Riley’s 
last word on politics is this: ‘‘ If we are sincere we ought to 
welcome him (Gandhi). He has opened a door ; whether his country- 
men pass through or not we shall see; the Englishman who wouid 
bang the door to, or deny that it exists, is either a knave or a fool. Give 
them Swaraj. What does it matter if they knock one another on the 
head, or neglect their drains, or leave their dead animals in the middle 
of the road? Race-hatred, which is the one thing that ultimately 
matters, would disappear. We are too practical and cocksure. The 
curse of the country has been our gospel of efficiency. We have done 
everything imaginable for the Indians in a very superior and disagreeable 
way.” Not everyone, of course, will agree with this conclusion, but 
everyone who is interested in India (and events are obviously forcing 
interest upon all of us) should read Abdication, for it is a book admirable 
both in temper and in workmanship. 


Mortal Coils, by Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 

MR. ALDOUS HUXLEY is splendidly modern in his hatred of 
shams, sentimentality and obviousness ; he is equally modern in the 
defects that hunt these qualities. He suffers from the modern artist’s 
agonising introspectiveness, from a_ self-conscious inability to let 
himself go. But he knows it, and so we may hope that the artist, and 
above all the poet, in him will end by ousting the clever and sophisti- 
cated young man. Of the five short stories in this book, one, 
“Permutations among the Nightingales,” is negligible; the two 
cleverest are the first, ‘‘ The Gioconda Smile,” and the last, ‘‘ Nuns 
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at Luncheon ”; the mos: beautiful is “Green Tunnels.” But the 
most significant is “The Tillotson Banquet ”— significant because of a 
single passage in it. That passage suddenly soars into the ampler air 
which we recognise as greatness, and Mr. ‘Aldous Huxley is entitled, 
like every artist, to be judged by his best. The passage loses some- 
thing, naturally, in being wrenched from its context, but here it is: 

He felt ashamed. W hat was the use of his own youth and clever- 
ness ? He saw himself suddenly as a boy with a rattle scaring birds— 
rattling his noisy cleverness, waving his arms in ceaseless and futile 
activity, never resting in his efforts to scare away the birds that were 
always trying to settle in his mind. And what birds! wide-winged 
and beautiful, all those serene thoughts and faiths and emotions that 
only visit minds that have humbled themselves to quiet. Those 
gracious visitants he was for ever using all his energies to drive away.” 
lhe man who can see and describe a thing like that is not the man to 
be finally worsted in the struggle with his own modernity. Meanwhile 
we add Mortal Coils to the shelf of distinguished short stories that 
has been filling so much more rapidly in the lest few months than it 
did during the previous ten years. — 





Four Famous Mysteries, by Sir John Hall, Bt. (Nisbet, 10s. 6d.) 
THOSE who love a genuine, full-blooded murder mystery may be 
just a little disappointed to find that there is but one such in Sir John 
Hall’s four. here is, to be sure, certainly one other murder, most 
probably two in the book, but then there were political motives, and 
politics play no part in the best—the very best murders. The three 
political and historical mysteries are these: First, how did Canning 
gain the secret information as to the Treaty of Tilsit, whereupon he 
had Copenhagen bombarded ? Second—and this has more of the 
right thrill in it—how did Mr. Bathurst, the young British diplomat, 
disappear suddenly, and as if he had never been, from the door of the 
inn at Perleberg in Prussia in 1809? Third, who killed Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey? (the story of that friend of our schooldays, Titus 
Oates, and his Popish plot). Sir John Hall has investigated all three 
most conscientiously, and in the case of Mr. Bathurst has an ingenious 
and daring—if very doubtful—solution of his own, which involves 
the famous Tugen bund. But to the man with a soul for crime the 
fourth mystery, the murder—in 1825—of Paul Louis Courier by the 
lonely stagnant little pool of Fosse-a-la-Lande, is worth all the others 
put together. That pool has the genuine shiver in its name. So 
has the solitary inn in the middle of the forest called Le Chéne Pendu, 
of which the sign was an oak with a halter dangling from it. The 
piece of wadding in the gun, too, bearing the letters “‘O u y,” which 
was traced to a particular copy of a particular newspaper, is worthy 
of Monsieur Lecoq. Courier was a distinguished scholar and writer 
and a political pamphleteer in stormy times, but he was murdered not 
by politicians, but by peasants from good old-fashioned private motives 
of love and hate and greed. The author takes some time to warm to 
his work. Courier’s early life is not perhaps very enthralling, but 
the moment we come to the sinister house in Touraine and Le Chéne 
Pendu we have beyond all question the genuine article. 





Official History of New Zealand’s Effort in the Great War. 
Vol. I, Gallipoli, by Major F. Waite, D.S.O., N.Z. E.; Vol. II, 
France, by Colonel H. Stewart, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. (Whit- 
combe and Tombs, gs.) 

PERHAPS no part of the British Empire more bravely played its 

part inthe Great War than New Zealand. Golden opinions were formed 

here of the physique, tone, and mental and moral calibre of the individual 
soldier, and in the official account the combined efforts of these splendid 
men is set forth with a humility and simplicity worthy of the subject. 

Many opinions may be formed of the wisdom of the Gallipoli campaign in 

the future days when altered perspective makes judgment an easier 

task, but no one could fail to admire the gallant conduct of the sons of a 

far land, whose loyalty led them to sacrifice over seven thousand of their 

little band of 8,500 in casualties, in what was perhaps the most difficult 
and dangerous undertaking of the whole war. The excellent photographs 
with which Vol. I is illustrated bring home the terrible rough country, 
the unsheltered positions and the landing difficulties which white men 
and Maoris alike faced with such splendid resolution. Vol. II is a far 
more bulky production as befits the length of service in France, and is 
again excellently illustrated, both by maps and photographs. One 
feature is portraits of New Zealanders who have won that ultimate 
and tragic honour, the Victoria Cross. In every way this is a fitting 
record of the magnificent men who won in France the sobriquet of 
“The Silent Division.’”’ Both volumes are evidently written with the 
intention of being ‘‘ understanded by the people.”” There are very 
few technical phrases, and explanations of military tactics are simply put 
so that the uninitiated may enjoy them. The moderate price of such 
handsome volumes puts them within the reach of all who have any 
interest in this phase of the war. The production is excellent, type, 
binding, paper and reproductions, and that this should be completely 
the work of a New Zealand firm reflects great credit. Perhaps no more 
truthful criticism could be given than to remark that it is, as is asserted 
on the title page, truly ‘‘ A Popular History Based on Official Records.” 


Poland Reborn, by Roy Devereux. (Chapman and Hall, 15s.) 

THIS book, written with personal knowledge of the Poland of 1922, 
will delight the traveller, the agriculturist, the politician (though he may 
occasionally question the author’s reading of recent history), the patriot, 
the soldier, the artist and the agronome. The last named is not, we 
hasten to add, a member, as at the first blush we feared, of an agapemone, 
but an expert in Land Reform. If these vivid pages promote a move- 
ment among English holiday-makers to explore the sunlit plains, and 
the beautiful old cities of Poland, they will have performed an inter- 
national service. For a strong Poland is essential for the security 
and peace of Europe. Poland, threatened by the Soviet Red armies 
on the one side and by German aggression on the other, needs the 
active sympathy of all English lovers of self-determination ; she also 
needs the support of all opponents of the Bolshevik movement west- 
ward, against which she is manifestly the first bulwark and outermost 
line of defence. And the surest road to sympathy is a knowledge, 
born of personal experience, of the valiant work of reconstruction, now 
being carried out by the Polish peasants and landowners, by professors, 
students, administrators and men of business. The riches of the 
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Polish soil have as yet hardly been tapped. Unrivalled coal-fields, 
oil capable of exportation by the million tons, sugar exported, notwith- 
standing the devastations of war, to England alone at the rate of 
17,000 tons a year, are but three of the many latent sources of wealth 
tabulated in these pages, and amply sufficient to attract the English 
“commercial” traveller. As to the traveller for pleasure, Poland 
can offer dazzling feasts of colour ‘‘ prismatic, wholly enchanting,” 
boundless meadows stretching into ‘“‘limpid horizons, where earth 
and sky seem to melt into an infinite expanse which is ‘ the greenest 
of things blue,’ ’’ superb forests, the most picturesque of villages, and 
ancient towns instinct with the spirit of romance. Her people are 
characterised by vitality, by intelligence, by hospitality, by charm ; 
and possess, above all, that courage ‘‘ so precious and so rare, which 
draws strength in proportion to the obstacles which it encounters.”’ 
This is the courage which is creating the new Poland, rising up from 
the German requisitions by which she was stripped of machinery, 
of cattle, of horses, even of timber, and from the hideous massacres, 
tortures and ravages of the Red armies. It is the courage needed 
to face the danger, on her borders, of the new triple alliance, now 
menacing Europe, the triple alliance of German, Jew and Bolshevik. 
The Poles, thus threatened on either frontier, will never forget that 
it was Germany who despatched Lenin, with forty Bolshevik comrades, 
in a sealed train, to accomplish the disintegration of Russia ; or that 
ii is Germany who is now reconstituting that broken Russia, to serve 
her own ends. And the Pole has a national maxim, born of long 
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intimacy with both races, ‘“‘ Once a Jew, always a German.” A strong 
Poland is now, as the genius of Napoleon discerned a hundred years 
ago, “the keystone of Europe.” 
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THE DANDIE DINMONT 


VERY dog-lover has some favourite breed by which 

he swears, but the man or woman who has owned a 

Dandie knows that in very truth there is no dog to match 

him. There are dogs faithful unto death—many a 

mongrel has been that—but the eyes of your Dandie 
will follow you to Eternity. His is an absorbing personality 
which you cannot evade—in this world or the next. It seems 
superfluous to call attention to his intelligence ; most dogs are 
intelligent, but the Dandie responds with eloquent eyes to every 
syllable that you say to him. 

Is there anybody still unacquainted with the odd, short- 
legged, dome-headed little beggar; game as a pebble, faithful 
as a lover, fierce to strangers and staunch to friends ? 

There are two kinds of Dandies: the peppers, which are 
silvery grey with a tinge of blue; and the mustards, which are 
a yellowy white. No amount of interbreeding mixes these two 
colours and they remain defined and distinct. 

The Scottish Border is the recognised home of these quaint 
little goblin fellows ; there they have been bred for a couple of 
hundred years, and there they go to ground to fox and badger 
with the same reckless courage that marks their comrade and 
rival, the Border terrier. 

The Dandie is not as a rule quarrelsome, but when roused 
he goes into a scrap as whole-heartedly as a Gordon Highlander 

he is, indeed, a “ bonny fechter.’’ He will tackle a collie, a 


retriever, or anything else twice his size, with the utmost courage 


I’. Fall. 


and—what is more to the point—with brains. Once let him get 
his famous grip on the foreleg and he holds like a bulldog, and 
no amount of punishment will make him let go. 

When once a Dandie takes to fighting his love of it becomes 
an all-devouring passion. The mere sight of a strange dog 
rouses him to fury and he dashes in without counting the cost. 
Sometimes he meets trouble. There is a silver-grey hobgoblin 
hunting dream-rats this moment on the rug at my feet whose 
off-side ear is hanging in strips as the result of a recent rough-up 
with a red setter. 

In spite of their tousled coats and general hardiness, Dandies 
are thin-skinned dogs and feel the cold intensely, and if allowed 
to lie constantly at the fireside are often loth to leave it; but in 
the field they are full of stamina, and in spite of their short legs 
manage to follow a horseman for quite long distances at the 
average pace of a hack. 

The Dandie, though good-tempered and seldom sullen, is 
very easily offended, and I have seen him cross with children 
whom he has played with for years. He is a splendid guard 
and has a fine discrimination between tramps and visitors—a 
quality often lacking in the most charming dogs. 

My advice to all who feel in need of a comrade is 
this: buy or beg a Dandie puppy, for the wisdom of all 
the ages is in that quaint domed head; and in those true 
eyes are eloquence and a sympathy and understanding beyond 
all price. HARTWOODMYRES. 
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THE DANDIE RESPONDS WITH ELOQUENT EYES TO EVERY SYLLABLE THAT YOU SAY TO HIM. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CATTLE EMBARGO FROM A 
CANADIAN VIEWPOINT. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The discussion of the cattle embargo now 
going on in the British press is certainly con- 
firming the view which Canada has reluctantly 
been obliged to adopt, viz., that the pledge of a 
British statesman is no longer a guarantee of 
good faith, and “‘ British fair play ”’ is a myth. 
The case in a nutshell is: Nearly thirty years 
ago, on most inadequate evidence, Great 
Britain did Canada the very grievous wrong of 
excluding her cattle from entering Great 
Britain for feeding and finishing purposes, on 
the claim that Canadian cattle were diseased. 
‘She single case of disease on which the whole of 
tis colossal injustice has been built up, was 
never really proved to be pleuro-pneumonia, 
and the best proof that it was not is the fact 
tat there has never been even a suspected case 
©? this disease in Canadian herds since that 
tme. During all the years that followed up to 
)17, the Canadian Government made repeated 
tempts to have this wrong righted, and the 
igma on Canadian cattle removed. In 1917, 
nada received a very definite pledge that at a 
en time, namely, the conclusion of the war 

; embargo would be lifted, and the stigma 

; Canada’s extremely healthy herds removed. 
er ive years, the pledge is not only unful- 
.d, but very apparently repudiated, and 
‘ers in the British press are quite frank 
open in their attitude that the British 
(>vernment is justified in such repudiation. 
‘is, in brief, is the situation as Canada sees 
and it is scarcely to be wondered if the 
fecling of soreness and resentment is steadily 
mounting throughout the length and breadth 
hat great Dominion. If at any time during 
the period of the embargo up to 1917, Great 
B a had said candidly, ‘‘ We will amend 
this Act and make it one of exclusion for 
‘economic protection’ instead of on the ground 
of disease,’ Canadians would have accepted that 
decision as one which Britain had a perfect 
right to make, though they would have been 
very much disappointed at such a decision, but 
after the pledge of 1917, while Canada would be 
glad that the stigma should at last be publicly 
removed, she would still feel the unfulfilled 
pledge as a very serious injustice. The Govern- 
ment of ‘‘ Free Trade’’ Great Britain, 
apparently does not venture to introduce an 
Act which would be a “protection” for a 
staple food stuff, thereby enhancing its price 
to the consumer, and so supporters of the 
Government continue to camouflage their plea 
to have the embargo retained on the ground 
that while (very reluctantly apparently) they 
admit the health of Canada’s herds, those of 
the United States are not so healthy, and they 
could be poured across the long boundary line 
into Canada, and be shipped to Britain and 
bring death and destruction to British herds. 
This attempt at an argument seems almost too 
foolish for consideration, in view of the fact 
that Canada has one of the best Health of 
Animals Act in the world, which is always 
rigidly enforced, and it would be utterly 
impossible for cattle carrying American brands 
to be driven into Canada in numbers, or even 
ten at a time, and escape detection, and Canada 
1s extremely unlikely to run the risk of admitting 
cattle across her boundaries that would be even 
remotely likely to carry disease to her own 
herds. The best and most absolute proof of 
Canada being able to do this is that during the 
years 1914 and 1915, when the United States 
suffered from the most disastrous outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease, that has ever been 
known, and which extended over much territory 
lying contiguous to Canada, there was not 
only no case of it in Canada, but not even the 
Suspicion of a case. In the matter of the 
unfulfilled pledge, one of the favourite excuses 
of writers to the British press seems to be that 
the then Minister of Agriculture had no right 
to make this pledge without consulting the 
men interested in live stock, and therefore, 
the pledge should be repudiated. Were they 
So disposed, Canadians might retaliate that 
Canada’s statesmen at that Conference of 1917 
pledged Canada for things about which 
Canadians had not been consulted and of which 
all Canadians did not approve, but it did not 
occur to Canadians that the mere fact that 
they did not approve of what their representa- 
tives had done or pledged them to, was any 
excuse for repudiating the pledges. In re- 


Pudiating the pledge made in 1917 Great 
‘tain would appear to Canadians to be 


establishing a very dangerous precedent, that 
is 


of course, if Britain still places value on the 








integrity of the Empire. Other writers in the 
British press who clamour for the retention of 
the embargo base their argument on the need of 
the British breeder being encouraged to, as 
nearly as possible, supply the home market in 
case of further wars. This is an argument 
which Canadians understand. What they do not 
understand is why, in view of the very high 
prices the British stockmen have received 
during and since the war, they only supplied 
during 1918-19, 47 per cent. of the meat 
requirements of Great Britain. In beef the 
best showing they made, even during the war, 
was 66.4 per cent., and in 1919-20 they 
dropped to 57.4 per cent.; in 1920-21 they 
supplied only 56.1 per cent. ot beef require- 
ments.—Cora HInp. 


LEWES CASTLE. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—The presentation of Lewes Castle to 
the Sussex Archzological Society by Mr. 
C. Thomas Stanford on May 1oth is an event 
to which, with pardonable pride, I should 
like to draw the attention of your readers. 
The Society, which is one of the most prosperous 
and old established of its kind, has for long 
had the use of a portion of the Castle as a 
museum. Now Mr. Thomas Stanford, having 
purchased the ancient seat of the de Warrennes 


They are white with black joints (like a bamboo). 
It seems immaterial.to him whether he carries 
them widespread, at right-angles to himself, 
or, as it were, over his shoulders. When 
moved or annoyed he gives vent to a high, 
squeaking hum. I find the noise is made by 
moving his head up and down. I should be 
so very glad to learn his name, and must ask 
you to excuse such an entirely unscientific 
description.—M. C. FINLay. 

[Professor Lefroy writes: ‘‘ This letter 
refers to a longicorn beetle, Acanthocinus 
edilis, referred to by Fowler as rare, sometimes 
imported. It probably breeds in fir and pine 
wood. Your correspondent is correct about 
the manner of squeaking.” —Eb.] 





QUEEN WASPS. 
To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—I wonder if Mr. Walford is, himself, a 
fruit-grower ? If so, wasps must be less plentiful 
with him than in East Sussex, where we find 
them by far the most troublesome pests with 
which we have to contend. Here is our experi- 
ence of the last three years. In 1919 we had 
to pick gages, plums, peaches and nectarines 
long before they were ripe, to save them from the 
swarms of wasps, which attacked them as they 
began to change colour. In 1920, heavy storms 
of rain seemed to destroy the nests and we had 





THE GATEWAY OF LEWES CASTLE. 


from the Lords of the Castle (the Marquess 
of Abergavenny, Earl De la Warr and Lord 
Sackville), enables us to say, in the words 
which Mr. Rudyard Kipling addressed to our 
President, that “‘ there can be no other county 
association of our type so superbly housed and 
appointed.” The visitors to the Castle numbered 
last year 10,825 persons, bringing in a revenue 
of £340 7s. 2d., which encourages us to think 
that the upkeep of the building will be within 
capacities, especially as it is at present in 
excellent condition and free from ivy, the growth 
of which on other old buildings, you will be 
gratified to learn, we are exerting our utmost 
influence to combat. I enclose two photo- 
graphs of the keep and of the gateway.— 
Miv-Sussex. 


AN UNCOMMON BEETLE. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I wonder if you can throw any light on the 
nature and name of this very odd beast. He 
was found sitting on a window sill with his 
feelers against the glass—not near any visible 
food supply. His body is #in. long, and a kind 
of grey plum-colour—not unlike the colour of a 
raisin. He has four small orange dots across 
the back of his head, and I suspect him of 
having wings, though he keeps his wing-cases 
carefully closed and has made no attempt to 
fly. The lower part of his legs is very much 
serrated, so that he can cling closely to whatever 
he happens to be on. His _ preposterous 
feelers measure fully 6ins. from tip to tip. 


little trouble ; also, we destroyed many hundreds 
of queens in the spring, which probably helped 
to reduce the numbers of nests which would 
otherwise have been made. In 1921, we saw few 
queens in the spring, but the dry season favoured 
nesting and we were plagued in the autumn. 
Again we had to pick fruit prematurely and we 
lost more than half our crop of Comice and other 
fine pears, besides a large number of sweet 
apples, such as Cox’s Orange Pippin. After 
a little time nothing would induce wasps to 
settle on sticky surfaces and, if sticky substances 
were spread round a hole in fruit attacked, 
they would abandon that fruit and attack a 
fresh one. After losing several hundreds of 
large Comice pears, we saved the remainder by 
putting each in a wasp-proof bag (muslin bags 
were useless), but these cost 4d. each and one 
cannot treat thousands of pears and apples 
individually NATHANIEL LLoyb. 


TORTOISES IN THE NEW FOREST. 
To THE EpDITor. 

Sir,—While riding in the New Forest nor 
far from Burley with my daughter on May 8th 
we saw and picked up a small tortoise about 
gins. long, such as were hawked about the 
streets of London some years ago on barrows. 
On bringing it home I was told by an old 
Forest dweller that some time ago there used 
to be large numbers of them in the Forest. 
Can you throw any light on this subject? 
Were they imported from the West Indies, 
or whence did they come ?—James A. YOUNG. 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHY. 
To THE EDITor. 
Sir,—Some little while ago Mr. J. Landfear 
Lucas put forward No. 1, Stratton Street 
as a unique instance of a house taking its 
address from a side street rather than the 
main thoroughfare. He has evidently forgotten 
a much more striking instance afforded by 
Park Lane, throughout the whole of which it 
is the exception to find an actual Park Lane 
address. Seamore Place, that secretive back- 
water of Mayfair, accounts for one important 
section, and elsewhere we get the backs of the 
Norfolk Street and Park Street houses. Park 
Lane does indeed provide an_ interesting 
chapter of London topography.—Max JuDGE. 


A RARE OLD INSTRUMENT. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph of the 
old “ vamping horn” at Braybrooke, near 
Market Harborough, may be of interest to 
the readers of Country Lire. It is about 
sft. long and made of thin sheet iron. The 





THE BRAYBROOKE VAMPING HORN. 


shank is of perforated wood. It is said there 
are only four in existence; this one and 
another in England, the other two in Wales.— 
F. J. ERskKINE. 
THE WHITE EGRET. 
To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—In the vicinity of Lake Victoria every 
herd of cattle grazing will be seen to be ac- 
companied by several white egrets. The birds 
are often perched on the backs of the cattle. 
It has been stated that the birds follow the 
cattle to feed off the ticks with which they 
are generally infested ; but my observations 
lead me to believe that they remain with the 
cattle as they are assured of plentiful supplies 
of grasshoppers and other insects which the 
cattle disturb in the grass. At any rate, a 
small herd, which I knew was always accom- 


panied by egrets, certainly were not free of 


ticks.—E. Brown. 
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HOUSE MOVING IN CALIFORNIA. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph which I took 
of a complete seven-roomed house being moved 
down the main street of Porterville, California, 
from one location to another. You will see 
on the right the horses used for the windlass 
to drag the house along, which is on rollers.— 
Dovucias G. NAIRN. 

MISSEL THRUSHES NESTING. 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—I was interested to read Mr. Oliver 
Cooper’s letter, as a pair of missel thrushes 
in our garden (which is practically in a town) 
behaved in exactly the manner he describes. 
The nest in our case was in a laurel bush 
about 7ft. from the ground. The bush was 
directly between the house and the stables, 
which are about 4oyds. apart. Everyone 
going past was attacked by the male bird, 
which sat on a high tree about royds. from the 
nest. He swooped down so quickly and so 
accurately that twice in succession he hit the 
hat of a passer-by. Last spring the tablemaid 
reported to me that when she let the spaniel 
out in the morning he was chased by a’ brown 
bird, which hit him on the head, and that 
she had had to bring in the dog. I was sceptical 
about the matter and could then find no bird 
acting as she had described, but have now 
no doubt that it was a missel thrush and 
possibly the same one noticed this Easter.— 
AIMEE Boase. 

A PLAGUE OF EARWIGS. 

To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I should be very much obliged if you 


could tell me of some means of getting rid of 


earwigs. Our house was infested by them to 
a very disturbing degree last summer; we 


WHITE EGRETS IN UGANDA. 


found earwigs of all sizes everywhere, often 
in our beds. We live on a chalky soil, and have 
ivy growing around the windows of our house, 
together with other creepers, but I do not 
know if these two factors would account for 
the presence of these pests. Is there any 
solution that we could use on the walls of the 
house, by means of a spray, that would prevent 
their appearance this year >—Mary E. Pearce. 
[These insects require shelter during the 
day, and gardeners trap them in quantity with 
flower- -pots full of hay inverted on a stick 
placed upright in the ground. In this case, 
clipping the creepers and ivy seems desirable ; 
and then a good repellent wash sprayed on, 
say, twice in one week in July would probably 
be sufficient. The best repellent known to 
us is Chlor-Cresol, and at least two firms 
advertise this chemical substance in gardening 
papers, in a form fit for spraying.—Eb.] 


THE CARNIVOROUS HEDGEHOG. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The hedgehog is not only a destroyer 
of numberless slugs, snails and insects, but a 
feeder upon larger game. Lately I was walk- 
ing in a lane at dusk when I came across an 
individual of this spiny race busily engaged 
in devouring the remains of a young rabbit. 
The flesh was warm, and it is very probable 
that the insectivore had attacked and killed 
the rodent. Probably the latter had been 
caught in a trap and had been quite unable to 
escape from its armoured adversary. I have 
often seen in print the statement that the 
hedgehog is carnivorous, but this is the first 
time that I have actually met with an instance 
of its eating the flesh of the rabbit. So the 
poor persecuted bunny has yet another enemy 
to be added to the already Jong list !—C. \V. 
GREATOREX. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max BAKER. 


FIRE AT A LONDON GUN WORKS. 


ERY sad is the thought that the Gillingham Street 
factory of Messrs. Cogswell and Harrison has been 
destroyed by fire. The actual damage was more 
essentially that resulting from the collapse of the floors 
than from the direct effect of flame. This factory is one 
the career of which I have watched with great interest, for it has 
all along embodied the efforts of Mr. Edgar Harrison to improve 
the mechanical aspects of sporting gun manufacture. Upwards of 
a quarter of a century ago he envisaged the benefits to be derived 
from the use of modern machinery on processes formerly carried 
through by hand. He made large purchases of the most perfect 
types of boring, milling and other machines, and he devoted 
many strenuous years to the education of his workmen in their 
use and to the splicing of the hand fitting and finishing processes 
to the approximately dimensioned parts produced in quantity. 
Che bulk of his effort was directed to the output of a well balanced 
and nicely functioning gun at a price to suit those whose spending 
capacity would not run to the highest flights in the art of gun- 
making ; and it is said that he sent as many guns to the London 
Proof House as the rest of the trade put together. No individual 
in the industry devoted more attention than he did to the popular 
call for more careful training of potential mechanics than is 
-ustomarily recognised as an obligation by the master class. 
He regarded work on guns as the finest training that could 
ossibly be given, and he took a pride in the advancing skill of 
he young men whom he so extensively employed. The number 
passing through his hands was abnormal, for the simple reason 
that other employers were fully alert to the advantages of 
securing the product of his methods. Now, all is gone, every- 
hing having been reduced to a heart-breaking medley of charred 
vreckage. Fortunately, a heavy stock had been accumulated 
it the retail depots, sufficient for carrying on till a new pro- 
sramme has been framed and put into being. 


HOW TO MAKE A WILDFOWL SANCTUARY. 


In the course of my ramble around the Poles estate, Herts, 
1 took the accompanying highly uninteresting photograph of a 
pond which was situated in the park. It was just an incon- 
sequent piece of water, fed from nowhere in particular,’ providing 





THE RAW MATERIAL OF A SANCTUARY FOR WILDFOWL. 


a pleasant dot in the landscape, but serving no particular purpose, 
save the watering of cattle and the rearing of a few wild duck 
when fancy suggested this variety for the shooting. In imagina- 
tion I pictured this pond as it might easily be converted. First 
of all it would be provided by fox-proof wire netting some 8ft. 
high, the enclosed area including the absolutely essential acre 
or two of grass. Planted inside the fencing would be a screen of 
shrubs chosen with due regard to future beauty, with scrub and 
other planting to ensure plenty of low covert. Around the pond 
edges would be installed a carefully assorted selection of reeds, 
rushes and other aids to privacy. At a spot commanding the 
whole area a bower would be built with perforated zinc windows 
to facilitate seeing without being seen, and this bower would be 
approached by a screened footway communicating with the gate. 
In due course I should write to one of my friends for a few sittings 
of the best mixed breed call ducks which could be selected from the 
first layings, and the produce would be confined to the sanctuary 
so prepared. At all times of the year this pond would provide 
the means for fascinating observations of wild duck life. Ina 
place where the meadow slopes evenly down to the water I 
would erect a wire trap some 15ft. by 12ft. in area, 3ft. high and 
provided with the approved form of tunnel entrance. It would 
be fed consistently during the winter with maize thrown into the 
water at the shallow end. And to provide commercial recom- 
pense for the expense and trouble involved I should take heavy 
catches of the wild migrant ducks utilising its amenities, more 
than sufficient for house use, at times enough to justify despatches 


to market. The whole sounds like a fairy tale and yet every 
item in the imaginary programme is in essence what I have 
already carried through successfully at the first attempt. 


SPORT WITH THE RIFLE IN LONDON. 


London sentiment was recently harrowed by the result of an 
autopsy on one of the pigeons of St. Paul’s. Its crop was empty, 
and it bore all the signs of death by starvation. The authorities 
of St. Paul’s have no funds wherewith to provide food for the 
ferre nature of the structure, so there is no remedy but migration 
for the cockney tribe of pigeons in these hard times, which are 
attributed to motor transport. How the balance between 
numbers and food supply has hitherto been maintained nobody 
seems to know, but I did get it on indubitable authority that a 
friend of mine was once called in to deal with the inconvenient 
surplus of pigeons around Southwark Cathedral. He was a 
celebrated miniature rifle shot, and the verger, or whoever else 
it may have been, stationed him in a coign of vantage where he 
commanded a portion of the turrets especially favoured by these 
birds. One by one they nose-dived to earth, the survivors 
seeming to learn little from the fate of their comrades. Any- 
how, the necessary thinning process was effected without pain 
orscandal. Just what may have happened to the hundred or more 
bullets sent speeding aloft into London’s haze is for the mathe- 
matician to decide; for man knew nothing of their descent. 
The London area is composed of a certain portion of slate, and of 
river, and of skylight, of streets and of backyards, with, finally, 
a minute proportion of sacred citizens’ bodies. At a proper time 
of day the risk from these tiny bullets may be pronounced negli- 
gible, and yet like many other necessary processes involving 
a spice of danger, what does not strike the eye (or otherwise 
reach the consciousness) the heart cannot grieve. Myself, I love 
the London pigeon. lor many years several pairs would breed 
in a series of convenient niches opposite the window where I 
struggled with the perplexities of the English language, and a 
gladsome sight they were, recalling as they did happier scenes 
beyond the desert of bricks and mortar. At sparrows I have 
made good practice with the air gun, and the surrounding 
chimneys still show clearly the close little groups which were made 
upwards of a quarter of a century ago. The splash of the first 
pellet should act as bull for the series to 
follow. On an occasion of shell shortage 
a sparrow of irritating chirping habit 
was effectively silenced by means of a 
projectile improvised from a_ tin-tack 
surrounded with putty which had been 
taken from a recently repaired window. 


CARTRIDGES OTHER THAN 12-BORE, 


Wherever the technics of guns and 
cartridges are discussed a good deal of 
space is devoted to extolling the merits 
of the alternative calibres, the supposed 
long ranging qualities of the larger sizes 
and the wonderful efficiency of the small 
bores. Yet proportionately the actual 
sale for the odd sizes of cartridge is 
infinitesimal. Some years ago statis- 
tics of relative consumption were com- 
piled, and the results are exceedingly 
instructive. To reduce the figures to 
their most understandable form we will 
assume that 10,000 cartridges are bought and that the relative 
use of the different calibres is duly reproduced in their sale. For 
a start no less than 8,600 will be 12 bore. Of the remaining 
1,400 there will be 152 pin-fires of all calibres, and these may be 
dismissed by bare mention, accompanied by mild wonder as to 
who uses them. That leaves 1,248 cartridges to be accounted for 
Almost exactly half will be 16 bores, viz., 619. Then come the 
.410’s with a sale of 236, then 20 bores, 193, next on the list being 
10 bores with a total of 109. After that there is a big drop, 
28 bore, 14 bore and 24 bore, totalling respectively 43, 17 and 15 
cartridges for 10,000 sold. So we have a residue of sixteen car- 
tridges to be divided among the following bores :—y4, 8, 32 and 
.360. What is perhaps most surprising about the list is the 
substantial total of 1o bores still consumed; undoubtedly, 
these may be credited to the wildfowler. If a similar list were 
compiled to-day it would probably show a relative increase of 
16 bores over 20, a change to which I have always given the 
strongest advocacy on the ground that a 20-bore cartridge will 
burst a 12-bore gun if one of them gets accidentally included 
in the supply of the larger kind. The recent fashion in 14 bores 
would no doubt make its mark in up-to-date statistics, but the 
figures involved would not be nearly as large as those recording the 
increased use of the .410. This cartridge is no doubt particularly 
assisted by the fact that it is the only size which gets the benefit 
of a reduced selling price in consequence of its diminished metal 
and other components. Meanwhile, the outstanding fact is the 
overwhelming precedence of the standard calibre. — 
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LAWN TENNIS: 


HE Lawn Tennis Championships will be beginning in 

about a month, and as they will for the first time be held 

on the new ground, the name of the Champion of this 

year will stand at the head of a list. He will, then, be 

even more assured of immortality than other Champions, 
for he will be mentioned by all historians of the game in the 
future. It is a great opportunity for the new English player 
whom we have all been looking for for quite a long time now, 
and it is permissible to hope that he will assert himself at the 
dramatic moment. We cannot see him at present, for, like 
the Spanish fleet, he is not yet in sight. Presumably the holder, 
Mr. Tilden of the United States, will be favourite, if he ‘‘ defends ”’ 
—to use the consecrated phrase that is no longer applicable 
now that the champion of the previous year is required to play 
through the competition instead of standing out until the challenge 
round. Spectators will not believe in the defeat of Mr. Tilden 
until ‘‘Game, set and match’’ has been called against him ; 
he will be favourite if only because they have seen him serve 
off four untakeable services in the final game when apparently 
moribund. Mr. Tilden’s gift for “ playing ’possum”’ until the 
crisis has perhaps as much to do with his winning the final set 
as any of the numerous others with which he is endowed. His 
opponent—exhausted himself—finds himself required to impro- 
provise quite a different game in the final set from that which 
gave him the first ; he has to alter his rhythm when it is his rhythm 
that is keeping him going. 

The next greatest figure to Mr. Tilden with the spectators 
should be Mr. Patterson of Australia—if he ends by making the 
journey. Perhaps no one ever cut such a figure as Mr. Patterson 
did when, almost unknown, he won the Championship of 1919. 
It was not merely that, “‘ playing through,”’ he won it with the 
loss of but one set in the whole competition, but that there 
was about his play none of that patient waiting for opportunities 
which alone, one would imagine, could make such a feat of con- 
sistency possible. He personified direct action; he banged the 
ball so hard that it was said at the time that he could not tolerate 
an opponent on the court ; his idea of lawn tennis was to stand 
at the net himself and leave the other man to run about by the 
stop-netting. Let Mr. Patterson get the attack—when he served 
he saw to it that there was no alternative—and no defence availed 
against him. But Mr. Patterson was shown by Mr. Tilden in 
the following year to be—like Mr. Kipling’s Afghan—much less 
formidable attacked than attacking. On the backhand Mr. 


NOTES 


HE success of Mr. Sol Joel’s Pondoland for the New- 

market Stakes was quite a bright feature of recent racing, 

influencing as it did the situation as to the Derby. Two 

things about the Two Thousand Guineas made a deep 

impression. One was the convincing way in which St. 
Louis defeated Pondoland, and the other the way in which Pondo- 
land accounted for the rest. 1 made up my mind then that St. 
Louis, fit and well, would always beat the same horses again, and 
that being so, I cannot blind myself to what I saw merely in 
order now to accept Pondoland as the likely winner of the Derby. 
Others may have had similar ideas about St. Louis, but after see- 
ing the fluent way in which Pondoland won the Newmarket Stakes 
they may be inclined to waver. With some people what is latest 
is so often the best. Had Pondoland failed to win his race last 
week the effect would have been most seriously to discount the 
form of the Two Thousand Guineas. People are apt to forget 
that point of view. Thus in my view it was merely confirmatory 
of first and last impressions of the first of the classic races that 
Pondoland should have won the Newmarket Stakes. My faith 
in St. Louis and my belief that he is a very good horse are, if 
anything, increased. Certainly I can find no justification, as 
some people evidently can, for deposing him and putting Pondo- 
land in his place. 

All the things that matter favoured Pondoland in this latter 
race. He had not much to beat. He had to gallop on firm ground, 
which suits his physique and action rather than the soft ground 
which was experienced on Two Thousand Guineas day. Now 
as to the first of these favourable details. The third in the Two 
Thousand Guineas, Captain Cuttle, was out of the way. and the 
ideas of other owners can be understood from the trend of the 
betting. It was a case of seven to one bar the even money 
favourite. The seven to one horse was Wee Laddie, but I am 
perfectly certain that his trainer, Mr. Persse, had no notion of his 
run of success extending to this race. Lord Lonsdale’s new- 
comer, Diligence, was at eight to one on the strength of the way 
he had been going in gallops of late with Royal Lancer in the same 
ownership. Considering that he was running for the first time 
and that he has yet to furnish and train a good deal, Diligence 
may be said to have done well. He never looked like winning, 
but he looks like making a racehorse some day. He is a powerful 
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WHO WILL BE CHAMPION P 


Patterson used an Australian grip which allowed him, to the con- 
fusion of the critics, to make devastating punches when the ball 
bounced fast and high. Mr. Tilden went further than the 
critics ; he not only recognised the weakness of the backhand, he 
devised a means of taking advantage of it; he sliced the ball 
over gently, so that to return it demanded a delicacy of touch 
which Mr. Patterson, with the face of his racket twisted over, 
was incapable of producing. Mr. Patterson has had two years to 
think ot a counter, and what we all want to see is what he will 
now do with Mr. Tilden’s slice to the backhand ; it would be 
like Mr. Tilden to substitute some other stroke. 

Either of these two might go down to M. Alonso of Spain 
if he finds his best game. What one associates with Mr. Tilden 
is great technical capacity directed by the coolest of heads ; 
with Mr. Patterson, immense power. When M. Alonso is on the 
court one does not think of anything so abstract as technique ; 
with him it seems the easiest thing in the world to hit the ball 
in any position; and the strokes are made so gracefully that 
one does not think of power either. In service he is much 
less formidable than either of the others, but no one can hit 
a rising ball so early and so accurately, or place an intercepted 
volley with so subtle a thrust; with the possible exception 
of Mr. Woosnam, he is the fastest player about the court now 
playing. 

Then there is Mr. Norton. His most formidable opponent 
is not M. Alonso, nor Mr. Patterson, nor even Mr. Tilden, but 
Mr. Norton. Like Sir James Barrie, he is possessed at times 
by a McConnachie, and there is no knowing if McConnachie is 
particularly concerned with the scoring of points. McConnachie 
is apt to get bored ; McConnachie will win his match in his own 
way or not at all; McConnachie is not content to beat his man, 
he likes to beat him at his own game ; McConnachie is susceptible 
to the distracting influence of the crowd. But McConnachie 
has an instinct for the right stroke and a power of rising to an 
occasion; if he will put these qualities at the service of Mr. 
Norton throughout the whole of the Wimbledon fortnight, 
Mr. Norton might win with something to spare. Many of us 
have seen Mr. Norton make all the standard strokes with 
perfect ease; his defence—when, as in his match against 
Mr. Sleem last year at Eastbourne, it pleases him to play 
on the defensive— is impregnable ; most important of all, he 
can return all strokes except absolute winners withuot loss 
of position. E. EE. M. 


ON SOME RECENT WINNERS 


THE DERBY OUTLOOK. 


chestnut horse by Hurry On, and very typical of the big horses 
which that sire is getting. Diligence, however, seems to have 
more quality than the majority of them. 

However, to return to Pondoland, it can be said that he 
showed immense superiority to the rest and won very easily 
without being in any way pressed. The race, besides paying 
a tribute to St. Louis, showed that Pondoland has done well and 
is doing well. He has the make and shape of one eminently 
well adapted to the Epsom Course, which, above all, calls for 
speed and handiness. It also calls for stamina, and, though 
Pondoland has won over the mile and a quarter at Newmarket 
I am not convinced about this stamina. The Derby Course 
takes a deal of getting, and at Newmarket last week it was his 
dominating personality that his opponents could not contend with. 
It showed the big gap there is between the very few in the front 
rank and those that are in the class below. Bobanob and Captain 
Fracasse are far from being in the first-class. There is ample 
proof of that. Therefore Pondoland simply had to win that race 
easily or for ever be discredited as a high-class one with serious 
pretensions of winning the Derby. I am glad, however, that 
Mr. Joel has got such a good chance of winning his first Derby 
at Epsom, for there is no questioning the great good he has done 
to breeding and the thoroughbred generally by his big interests 
both at the stud and on the racecourse. When it is borne in mind 
what a big influence his horse Polymelus has had on the modern 
Turf it will be conceded that a Derby at Epsom would come as a 
fitting reward to Mr. Joel. I know that he has much belief in his 
colt, and, by the way, what a singular coincidence it would be 
were Pondoland to win. Humorist lost his dam just before 
winning last year, and Pondoland lost his dam, Gourouli, early 
this year. Coincidences do not win Derbys, but they are con- 
stantly occurring, and I can see some people being influenced. 
A lady at Gatwick last week-end rejoiced greatly over one result 
of a long-priced winner, and when asked why she had backed 
the horse she could cnly explain that the jockey’s name had 
fallen out of the number board.” The tip was good enough 
for her! By such means are winners at good prices 
revealed to ladies, whereas the unfortunate writers may 
ponder for weeks over a problem and then miss finding the 
solution ! 
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There will be another opportunity of discussing the Derby, 
but for the present let me say that I think the race will be won 
by the Clarehaven stable with either St. Louis or Re-echo. I 
prefer the former because he has established his claims, and they 
are good enough for me. After all, why seek elsewhere when you 
have a horse that is capable of winning the Two Thousand Guineas 
by three lengths, incidentally beating one that goes on to win the 
Newmarket Stakes in a canter? Bucks Hussar is rather a grand 
individual, but he is the type of big horse that as a rule does 
better on a long galloping course than at Epsom. Moreover, 
I do not think he has done anything to put him in the same class 
as St. Louis, Re-echo and Pondoland. There is talk of Lord 
Burghley, a colt that had some fair form last season and which 
is trained at Epsom. I may be prejudiced against a horse winning 
the Derby which is trained at Epsom, but this one can be objected 
to on other grounds. I do not consider his credentials anything 
like good enough. I have known more interesting Derby situa- 
tious than this one, but the fact of St Louis and Re-echo being 
: ihe same stable, the undoubted speed and handiness of Pondo- 
1s, and possibilities in several others make the position at 
{luis moment quite attractive. 

lt may be that the best two year old so far seen out has not 
won a race. Admirers of Lord Derby’s Pharos, Sir John 
Rebinson’s Duncan Gray, Mr. B. Irish’s Papyrus and one or two 
©. .ers may object to the generalisation, but even so, I have to 
¢fess much admiration for Legality, owned by Lord Furness, 
a. second to Scyphius for the Spring Stakes at the last New- 
ket meeting. He is a magnificent individual by Charles 
(> alley from a mare named Keplar’s Law. He has fine size 

character and quality written al] over him. His action, 
s of the best, and if only his temper were as much above 
ach he would be as near perfection as it is possible to be. 

{ am afraid it was his temper and not exactly “‘ greenness ”’ 
i. caused him to behave very badly at <he start and lose him 
my lengths on the neat Tetrarch colt, Scyphius. But for that 

ould have won easily enough. He has a big bump across the 
i head and I have often noticed that racehorses with this 
for nation across the forehead have had curious and uncertain 
tempers. Mr. R. C. Dawson, the trainer of Legality, has a 
dinicult job ahead and he is not to be envied. It is certa‘n, 
however, that he has gut one that can if he will. 

! have a great liking for Pharos if only because he is.so game 
an! honest as well as indisputably good. It was a pleasure to see 
him win the Bedford Stakes at Newmarket last week giving 
xht away all round and scoring through doggedness and the 
ality to stick itout. Then he isa very truly madeone. He has 
nothing like the commanding size of Legality, but he is all balance, 
action and power in the right places. I would love to own one 
like him and especially to know that J had- bred him from a new 
sire. Lord Derby has got a great winner at the stud in Phalaris, 
which himself was a fine winner over fairly short courses and 
breeding of which is in every respect excellent. He is a son of 
Polymelusand Bromus. Another recent winner that impressed me 
is Vencedor which won a sprint handicap at Newmarket under 
ost. 7lb. He gave lumps of weight away all round, and I do 
not doubt that he is the fastest horse over five furlongs in the 
world. He is sure to win one or two races at Ascot, thosgh 
the bookmakers will, unfortunately, be of the same opinion. 
He is a somewhat thick-set son of Orby, being entirely different 
from the other Orby horse, Orpheus, which is quite loosely made, 
especially behind the saddle. Vencedor was bred by his owner, 
Sir William Nelson. The dam, Fer, was bred by the executors 
of the late Mr. J.C. Hillin 1910. She was by Santry and her dam, 
Ailedorry, was by Childwick out of Winged Victory, by Victor 
Chief. Orby has got some wonderfully fast horses, including, of 
course, that ever good little mare, Diadem, but I do not think she 
could go as fast for five furlongs as can this four year old Vencedor. 

Lord Astor appears to have resisted any temptation to sell 
his Two Thousand Guineas winner, Craig an Eran, and this horse 
has now gone to the stud. He was put on view at the last 
Newmarket meeting, and those interested saw how much he has 
grown and thickened since his three year old days. It would, 
perhaps, have been more satisfactory had it been possible to race 
him as a four year old, but we know how reluctant Alec Taylor 
1s to go on with high-class horses as four year olds if there be any 
doubt about them on the score of soundness. There was the case 
of Gay Crusader, which, however, actually broke down before he 
could be brought out as a four year old. I do not know what 
the doubt was about Craig an Eran, but it was not one that wil! 
influence breeders making use of him. He will doubtless be a 
Success at the stud, for it is said that his first list is full at what 
will probably prove to be a subscription of 250 guineas. He is, 
by the way, to stand at Mr. Gerald Deane’s stud near Winchester, 
where Buchan has been for the last two years. The only thing 
one may take exception to about Craig an Eran is that there is 
already so much Sunstar blood in the country. Sunstar himself 
is still going strong, and now, as always, he is a most prolific 
foal-getter. Buchan, of course, is a Sunstar, and there is near 
telationship between him and Craig an Eran. Other well known 
Sunstar horses at the stud a:e Galloper Light—which, I imagine, 
has made up into a grand-looking horse—Blink, Somme Kiss, 
Sky Rocket and Sir Berkeley. Thus is wide choice made still 
wider by the advent of Craig an Eran. Competition among this 
constellation of stars is likely to become marked to a degree. 

While on the subject of sires I should like to add a few lines 
about two belonging to Mr. Lionel Robinson and his partner 
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Mr. William Clark, that are standing at the Egerton House Stud 
at Newmarket. I refer to Stefan the Great, by The Tetrarch from 
Perfect Peach, and Prince Galahad, by Prince Palatine from 
Decagone. Stefan the Great was a high-class racehorse, as he 
proved by the way he won the Middle Park Plate as a two vear 
old, but he could not be trained afterwards. He has grown into 
a most imposing individual, and I could scarcely believe that this 
commanding grey horse was the same horse I had known when 
he was in training. The stud groom told me that the best foal 
he had seen out of sixty-eight, which they had foaled at the stud 
this season, was by Stefan the Great. The youngster is from a 
mare named Isabeau. Perfect Peach, the dam of Stefan the 
Great, had got an unenviable reputation because of the un- 
reliability of Sarchedon, which was an own brother to ‘‘ Stefan,”’ 
but I do not think it was fair to blame the mare. No horse could 
have been more genuine in his day than the grey I saw at New- 
market the other day. Prince Palatine was tried to be a better 
racehorse than Tetratema, which is giving high pra.se indeed. 
It was amazing the way he won his first race at Ascot as a two 
year old after being badly left at the post. Leg tronb'te prevented 
him being trained as a three year old, and so we have him at the 
stud to-day bidding for the favours of breeders. At present, 
as individuals, I prefer the grey, but one has to remember that 
the grey has had the advantage of having been ‘onger at the stud 
and therefore looks more like a stallion. Quite certain is it that 
the breeding of Prince Galahad is right, for he was bred in the first 
instance by his owners, and they have only gone in for the best 
blood at all times. PHILIPPOS. 


THE OLD ORDER 
A TRIBUTE. 


HE old order changeth, and Nobby John (‘* Nobby 
being a term of endearment) belonged to the, now 
devastated, old order of faithful servants. Born and 
bred on my grandfather’s estate in the West Country, 
he had lived, boy and man, married and grown grey 
in the family’s service. We youngsters acclaimed him as one 
of the best, and the prince of good playfellows into the bargain ; 
for though it is doubtful if Nobby could read—much less write 
was he not conversant with those things that are better than 
all the books that have ever been written, and was not a tramp 
through the woods in his company a peep into an unimagined 
wonderland ? Quite uncanny was his kinship with the creatures 
of the wild, and I have more than once heard my father remark 
that it was a lucky job old John “ was his gamekeeper, as, by 
Gad, he would have made such a thundering good poacher ! ”’ 

How much of our education did we not owe to Nobby’s 
skill and patience. It was he who first taught us how to cast 
a fly, to handle a gun, to sit a horse and saddle him—yes, and 
spurred us on to take cur fences bareback fashion. ‘I be 
mindful as how I larned the maister himself back a long,’’ he 
would say (Nobby had been groom in my father’s childhood), 
“and ’tis but fitting as I should larn ’e, too. He allus showed 
a very proper spirit’’; and when we, in our turn, displayed 
some fleeting spark of that “‘ proper ’”’ spirit who so proud and 
pleased as Nobby John ? 

Full many a tale of woe did we pour into his sympathetic 
ear, nor ever failed of a wise and kind response. ‘‘ Jest ’e bide 
a wee and hearken to old Nobby,”’ he would begin—‘* old Nobby 
as has knowed ’e iver since ’e wur the size of a dumbledor’s 
knee ’’; and he would always end up with: ‘‘ Now don’t ’e 
be moody ’earted Maister’’ (or Missie, as the case might be) 
‘fur sure ’e be a proper tinkerbobs, but ’tis a nat’rel fault at 
your age seemingly, and us can look for no other.’ Over a 
more serious scrape he would shake his grey head and mutter : 
““My dear life, here be a confloption! I be fair mazed at ’e, 
I be, ’e don’t belong to be sech a maisterpiece fur mischievious- 
ness’’; and having thus delivered himself of this mild rebuke, 
Nobby would do some serious thinking on behalf of the culprit. 

His was a sociable soul, and he dearly loved a “ tell ’’ over 

his glass of ale, when his quaint sallies and pertinent hits never 
failed of an audience. Thus of a village belle who was popularly 
reported to spend all her money on finery: “ I’ll ‘low as she 
do pine her belly fur pride of back,’’ quoth Nobby. No less 
apposite was his summary of a nagging woman: “ That there 
faymale ’ud worry a nation!”’ said he. 
a He had small mercy for idlers. “‘ Theer be some folk as 
be too darned lazy to turn their little finger upside down ’”’ was 
a favourite comment of his, and the modern eight-hour day 
found scant favour in his eyes. Equally distasteful was the 
doctrine of the equality of the sexes. ‘‘ What I says is this,” 
he would maintain wrathfully, ‘‘ t’wasn’t ordained and it didn’t 
ought to be, and passon he do agree with me,” which was 
Nobby’s favourite, if often fraudulent, method of clenching 
an argument. 

His affection for the family in general and for my father 
in particular was touching in the extreme, and after the latter’s 
death the old man failed rapidly, nor did he long survive his 
much adored master. His last words, spoken with difficulty, 
were full of significance for those who heard them. They were the 





” 


keynote of his whole life: ‘‘ I be a-comin’, Maister ; I be a-comin’,”’ 
he gasped feebly, and then—no more. 


R. V. BALLARD. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


COUNTRY HOUSES TO BE LET 


ORD ASHBURTON’S beautiful estate, 
The Grange, Alresford, Hampshire— 
with two miles of trout fishing in the 
Itchen and 10,000 acres of partridge 
shooting (through Messrs. Warmington 
and Co.)—Normanton Park, Rutland, 

and other charming country houses, are to 
be let furnished, in several instances with 
a large area of sporting land. One that 
has been the subject of a_ preliminary 
announcement is the Elizabethan manor, 
Wakehurst Place, Sussex, to be let furnished 
for the summer or longer, by Messrs. Giddy 
and Giddy. It was described in a special illus- 
trated article in Country LiFe (Vol. xv1, 
page 18). Messrs. King and Chasemore are 
the joint agents for the letting. The house 
was built by Sir Edward Culpeper in 1590. 
Dennis Liddell, Comptroller of the Navy 
to William III, bought Wakehurst in 1690. 
Later owners included the Dowager Marchion- 
ess of Downshire, who sold it to Sir William 
Boord. 

Normanton Park, Rutland, to be let 
furnished for a term of years, through Mr. 
E. B. Binns (of the Grimsthorpe Estate Office, 
Boutne), with shooting over 4,000 acres, of 
which 300 acres are woodland, is a mansion 
of moderate size, with stabling on a scale com- 
mensurate with the hunting requirements of 
the district—for four days a week may be had 
with the Cottesmore. It is only three miles 
from a first-rate golf course. The property was 
described and illustrated in Country LIFE 
(Vol. xxx111, page 198). Its history extends back 
at least to Domesday Book. Coming down 
to comparatively recent times, we find that 
Normanton Park was sold to Charles Tryon 
in 1723, and by him it was sold six years after- 
wards to Gilbert Heathcote, Lord Mayor of 
London, also a founder of the Bank of England, 
of which he became Governor in 1709, and 
the probable builder of the present house. 
It replaced a manor house erected by the 
Mackworths in the reign of Charles I—the 
small, plain and doubtless inconvenient house 
shown in Wright’s “ Rutland” (1684). At 
first sight the present mansion seems to belong 
to the end of the eighteenth century, but exam- 
ination proves that it really dates from about 
1730. Some of the internal decorations recall 
Kent’s work at Houghton and Chiswick, 
but there is no evidence that he had anything 
to do with Normanton. The later decorative 
work is of the transition between the Adam and 
Empire manner. 

MEREWORTH CASTLE 
WHEN we recently referred to Lord 
Falmouth’s magnificent Kentish seat, 
enna Castle, it was to be let furnished. 
His Lordship has now decided to sell the 
estate, privately or by auction, during the 
present season. Mereworth, one of the most 
fascinating houses in England, is a place of 
such interest, architecturally and in other 
ways, that three illustrated articles in COUNTRY 
Lire (Vol. xlvii, pages 808, 876 and 912) were 
devoted to it. To try to convey an adequate 
idea of the house in a brief note is to attempt 
the impossible, and the best course, at the 
outset, is to advise the reader to refer to the 
three issues of Country LiFE of June 12%h, 
19th and 26th, 1920, wherein Mereworth and 
all that it implies is expounded by Mr. Avray 
Tipping, and full-page and other illustrations 
of the structure within and without bring the 
beauties of the place vividly before one. We 
shall refer to the property again, between now 
and the date of the auction, if Messrs. Daniel 
Smith, Oakley and Garrard, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Cobb, do not effect an immediate 
private sale. 

Passing, for the moment, the _ historical 
and personal aspects of the Castle, we may 
quote the article of June 12th (at page 814): 
“* Mereworth is not an English house, designed 
by an English architect for an Englishman. 
That should be the rule. But then, what a 
pleasant and grateful thing is an exception, 
especially where the exception is exquisite. 
That is why Mereworth gives a thrill of 
pleasure. It is a beautifully executed conceit. 
It is the best possible of .its kind, and that 
makes it a precious possession, worthy of 
pilgrimage, demanding preservation. 

Mereworth Castle is, in short, ‘the 
production on Kentish soil of a_ purely 
Vicentine exotic, of a complete and identical 
copy of a Palladian villa, and not merely of 


FOR SALE. 


a translation of Italian terms into corre- 
sponding English.” Campbell built it for John 
Fane in 1723, and among its many excellences 
are the very fine and delicate plasterwork by 
Bagutti, the Italian stuccoist, and the rich 
woodwork and ceiling paintings of the noble 
gallery. The estate is of 415 acres, of which 
120 acres are deer park, containing a herd of 
sixty fallow deer. 


HOUSES NEAR LONDON. 


HE panelled lounge hall with musicians’ 
gallery, and a wealth of oak panelling 
and an air of antiquity and repose in its external 
lines, distinguish Coombe Court, Witley, 
which is to be let furnished for a year or longer, 
with shooting over a large area in Surrey, 
by Messrs. Collins and Collins. The firm’s 
forthcoming sales include Satwells Barton, 
a modern Queen Anne house, four miles from 
Henley-on-Thames and close to Huntercombe 
Golf Course. It is a property of over 90 acres, 
and the auction is arranged for June 2oth. 
Shooting, hunting and trout fishing in the River 
Frome may be had with Clyffe, near Moreton, six 
miles from Dorchester, which will be submitted 
in July, locally, by Messrs. Collins and Collins. 
The estate of 956 acres will first be put forward 
in its entirety. 

Swakeleys, the Jacobean mansion near 
Uxbridge illustrated and described in COUNTRY 
LiFe of October 16th, 1909, and mentioned in 
the Estate Market page of April 29th last— 
and visited by Pepys, who alludes to ‘‘ Swakelys”’ 
—is now given a definite date of sale by Messrs. 
Humbert and Flint, who this week announce 
that they will offer it at the London Mart 
on Wednesday, July 5th. 


THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS AT BATH. 


wat was once ‘‘a scene of gaiety, glitter, 

and show; of richly-dressed people, 
handsome mirrors, chalked floors, girandoles, 
and wax candles,’ and where ‘“ gliding from 
spot to spot in silent softness, bowing ob- 
sequiously to this party, nodding familiarly 
to that, and smiling complacently on all, was 
the sprucely attired person of Angelo Cyrus 
Bantam, Esquire, Master of the Ceremonies ”’ 
—in other words, the famous Assembly Rooms 
at Bath—will, next Wednesday, May 24th, 
have ‘‘in the ball-room, the long card-room, 
the octagonal card-room, the staircases, and 
the passages, the hum of many voices, and 
the sound of many feet.” For next week 
the Master of the Ceremonies will be a repre- 
sentative of the jointly engaged firms of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, and Messrs. Fortt, 
Hatt and Billings, and the company will be 
intent on buying, or on seeing who bids for, 
the Rooms at, as the old-fashioned folk called 
it, ‘‘ Ba-ath.” Dickens we have quoted (“‘ The 
Pickwick Papers,’’ Chapter xxxv)—Jane Austen 
and many another we might quote, if space 
permitted, to show the social importance of 
the Assembly Rooms, which were erected in 
1771 and still retain their original character- 
istics. The Octagon Ball Room and the Concert 
Hall are both fine apartments, and the present 
profitable nature of the premises has its guaran- 
tee, to some extent, in the cinema and the shops 
along the Colonnade and elsewhere. ‘There 
are ten old Waterford glass chandeliers in 
various parts of the building, but they are not 
to pass with the freehold. 


THE CASSIOBURY SALE. 


| er EVELYN gives such a detailed account 

of “‘ Cashiobury”’ as he saw it in 1680 
during the lifetime of its rebuilder, the first 
Earl of Essex, that we may quote his diary 
almost as it stands: 

“The House is new, a plain fabric, built 
by my friend Mr. Hugh May, just where the 
old one was, which I believe he only meant 
to repair; this leads men into irremediable 
errors, and saves but a little. There is excellent 
carving by Gibbon, especially the chimney 
piece of the Library, which is large and nobly 
furnished, and all the books richly bound 
and gilded; but there are no MSS except 
the Parliament Rolls and Journals, the tran- 
scribing and binding of which cost him, as 
he assured me, £500. There is in the entrance 
a painting by Verrio of Apollo and the Liberal 
Arts. One room is pargeted with Yew, which 
I liked well. Some of the chimney mantels 
are of Irish marble, brought by lord from 
Ireland when he was Lord Lieutenant.” 


The Earl, three years later, cut his throat 
in the Tower, whither with Sidney and 
Russell, he had been committed for com. 
plicity in the Rye House Plot, thus follo, ing 
his father, Lord Capel, in a violent end. It 
was Lord Capel who, by marrying the hei ess, 
had become possessed of this ancient ses of 
the Morisons, residents since the Reforma’ on, 
when they acquired the monastic build ngs 
previously on this site. Though all trac. of 
the ecclesiastical possession long ago is- 
appeared, in the early days of the Rom: atic 
movement the idea of living in an al bey 
was too strong for the then Earl, who acc )rd- 
ingly employed Wyatt to Gothicise the house, 
a task which he performed completely, though 
the rooms that Evelyn admired were not much 
tampered with. 

It is the frames that give the nume:ous 
sot disant ‘‘Lelies”? and “ Knellers”’ their 
ge some of them being elaborately ca:ved 

Gibbons and his school. A _ particularly 
ee caifal example of his work is a little freme, 
32ins. by 20ins., enshrining some relics of 
Charles I, though as the miniatures, which 
form the chief feature, were not placed there 
till circa 1790, when Sarah Countess of Essex 
copied them from originals belonging to the 
Duke of Portland, the frame probably served 
some other purpose in the first place. This 
Lady Sarah was a prolific miniaturist, there 
being almost two hundred examples of her 
copying for sale, many_of them of no small 
merit. 

Chief among the fittings of the house 
that are to be sold comes the staircase, a 
typical example of its period, with flat handrail 
and pierced and carved panels in the balus- 
trade, which is reproduced in paint upon the 
adjoining wall. From a bedroom known as 
the Wainscot Room come a set of six panels, 
mounted as a two-fold screen, of figure subjects 
catalogued as “‘ The Sages of Greece, circa 
500 B.c.”” We cannot quite agree with the date 
assigned, as the panels resemble rather the kind 
met with in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, to which more probably they belong. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY SALES 


ON behalf of Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
E. S. Wyndham, D.S.O., Messrs. Wink- 
worth and Co. are inviting private offers for 
Laxton Hall, near Wakerley and eight miles 
from Stamford, a most convenient centre 
for hunting with the Cottesmoreand Fitzwilliam. 
The keen demand for Sussex houses is 
shown in the large number of recent sales, 
among which may be mentioned that of West 
Watch, a house in a delightful position on the 
outskirts of Ashdown Forest, sold with over 
seven acres, by Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons, 
since the auction early this month. 
Cranesden, Mayfield, has been success- 
fully dealt with by Messrs. Dibblin and Smith, 
on behalf of Mr. Marshall, the sale of the 
mansion and 140 acres having been quickly 
followed by that of the old Elizabethan faim- 
house and 80 acres, the latter fetching £2,(00. 
The East Grinstead house, Old Surrey Fiall, 
at one time moated, and containing much old 
panelling, a fine staircase, and original : re- 
places and inglenooks, is in the hands of Messrs. 
Norfolk and Prior, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Wood and Walford, for early disposal. 
Town houses, just sold, by Messrs. | hn 
D. Wood and Co., include three in Berk ley 
Square, Nos. 14, 18 and 20; also Nos. 50, 
Grosvenor Street, 3, Chesham Place, and 62, 
Great Cumberland Place. The Royal Rou- 
manian Legation has taken a long lease of No. 50, 
Grosvenor Street, through Messrs. John D 
Wood and Co. 


A LINK WITH [MISS MITFORi 


"THERE is no need to append the nim. to 
any illustration of Arborfield Hall, which 
with 330 acres, is, we note, to be sold t a 
“* sacrificial figure ”’ by Messrs. Dibblin 1 and 
Smith. Arborfield is, indeed, a name to 
conjure with, for it is full of sweet meiivres 
of Miss Mitford, who lived for many ~ears 
in the pretty village of Swallowfield. ~bor- 
field and the Lodden and the Blackwater are 
referred to in “‘ Our Village,” her still popular 
“little volume of playful prose.” It is 2 tale 
of the simple life in a typical Berkshire hamlet. 
Arborfield Hall, a fine country house in the 
Tudor style, took the place of “ the old house 
at Aberleigh,’’ where lived Mr. Standen, the 
unfortunate lover of Molly Mog. ARBITER. 
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